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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MISS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamfs are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it is desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

/t must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 

Vols. I. to LV. of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained on 
application to the Publisher. Price, bound in green half-morocco, 25s. per 
volume, or (with the exception of Vol. I., which is out of print) 21s. per volume 
in green cloth, gilt edges. All cheques should be made payable to the 
Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 
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the magnificent West Coast green of Prestwick, in 

Ayrshire, was not without its features of special interest. 
In the first place the entries, amounting to over a hundred, were 
in excess of the numbers that have ever before been in the amateur 
championship field. Moreover, the tournament played itself out 
kindly, none of the heroes finding each other in the early rounds, so 
that the keenest interest was reserved for the final heats. Indeed, 
the interest went on increasing as the tournament progressed, until 
it reached its culmination in the final tie, a result that looks as if 
the gods that had the ordering of the contest possessed a properly- 
trained eye for the dramatic effect. And, this being so, it is not 
to be wondered at that the folk came down from Glasgow in 
their hundreds, and from elsewhere in like or lesser number, 
until they gathered literally in the sum of thousands to this 
little seaside place in order to see this game of golf. 

There is, perhaps, to those who know this royal and 
ancient game, and can appreciate it, nothing in all this to 
wonder at. And yet one is moved to a really reasonable wonder 
by a comparisor. of the interest that such a golf match can excite 
to-day and the comparative indifference with which the world 
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would have regarded it only some ten years or soago. For this 
is true of Scotland, where they have played golf for so long, no 
less than of England, where they have played comparatively so 
short a while. There was some significance in the foolish young 
lady’s remark that golf was becoming so popular that it was 
even “spreading to Scotland.” Scotland was really galvanised 
into her present state of acute interest in golf by the spark of 
enthusiasm that went northward out of England as soon as 
[england had realised the blessings that golf could give. It is not 
necessary to expatiate at large on these blessings—the good 
health, the good air, the good exercise—that the game 
is giving to thousands of more than middle-aged men, who 
would never partake of such blessings at all but for the game 
of golf. The life assurance companies ought to foster and 
cherish the game of golf, as, in fact, many of them do; for there 
is not a doubt that multitudes of old men are going doddering 
about the links now, and punctually paying their premiums every 
year, whose executors would have claimed long ago the capital 
sum insured but for this beneficent invention or introduction of golf. 

Within the last ten years we have seen the introduction of 
two influences that have made country life more pleasant—golf 
and cycling. With the latter, which puts country places within 
the reach of many a town dweller who formerly would have 
consoled himself, perforce, with perpetual bricks and mortar, we 
have no present ado; but golf, among its other merits, has had 
an effect on similar lines. We have heard an out-of-door, open- 
air-loving Scot put the case in a nutshell: ‘ London,” said he, 
‘“‘is a much more liveable place nowadays that you can get your 
golf within half-an-hour or twenty minutes of it.” And London 
is really by no means the only big town that is thus made “ more 
liveable.” Golf gives the dwellers in these towns just the 
inducement they wanted to drag them out into the country. Of 
course all the golf greens were there, latent—beautiful wild 
furzy places; only it takes something more than the attraction of 
a country walk in a beautiful wild furzy place to allure the 
ordinary man. The ordinary man prefers his club in St. James’s 
Street, more easily reached. There he will read the papers, play 
a game of billiards or two, and eventually make good his claim to 
the sum for which his life is insured a deal sooner than if he had 
spent his leisure hours on some breezy golf ground. Indeed, the 
only respect in which golf is not a direct and absolute blessing to 
the insurance people is that in the assurance of health that a man 
gets from being a golfer he feels no inclination to insure a life 
that isso good. ‘ Have you insured your life?” the story goes 
that a man was asked. ‘No,’ said he, ‘‘ but I have taken to 
golf.” He deemed all other form of insurance superfluous. 

It is a minor, but still a considerable, matter that golf also 
provides just that distraction of the mind demanding the concen- 
tration of all the faculties that is so valuable as a mental rest. 
Moreover, it brings money, movement, and life into places 
that before the coming of golf were sunk in the nethermost 
torpor. Little villages, both seaside and inland, have found their 
available spare bedrooms invaded by a troop of strange men, in 
curious clothes, with curious sticks, and the natives looked on them 
for a while with dumb and rather hostile wonder. But with the 
discovery that these people, coming to knock balls about on their 
common, paid for accommodation and for feeding, that their 
sons earned acceptable sums by carrying the strange sticks of 
these strange people, in fact, that golf meant money—then they 
were content to accept it at that, and did not ask any more. In 
a very short while ground rents went up by the proverbial 
‘leaps and bounds.”” The owners of the links ground, that had 
formerly been let at a prairie rent, found there was a very special 
value in this rabbit-warren-like heath. In fact, the place was 
‘« boomed ”’ by its golf, and in a short while, that which had been 
a nice little village blossomed like the abominable watering- 
place—immensely to the satisfaction of the local owners of land 
and house property, immensely to the benefit of the railway 
company that conveyed people thither, immensely to the benefit 
of all concerned, whether players or purveyors; and this, that 
has been the story of one little place, has been the story of 
legions. Wherever golf has come it has brought money, life, 
people. It is a civilising agent. If any zealous searcher of 
unprofitable truth care to take the trouble, he may, no doubt, 
find out for himself, by a study of the Golf Annual, and the like 
periodicals, the number of little places that have thus blossomed 
into something comparatively big since, and owing to, the 
introduction of golf under the fostering influence of the invention 
of the gutta-percha ball, the infectious example of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, the growing interest of Anglo-Saxons in outdoor sports, 
and all the rest of the combined causes that have often been 
detailed at length. Several country houses in the neighbourhood 
of London have been turned into club-houses—the late French 
Emperor’s house at Chislehurst, and the houses of the Eltham 
and Furzedown Clubs, are examples—and the signs to be read 
in the metropolis, of these great doings in a new way of country 
life, are men in knickerbocker and shooting suits in the under- 
ground railway, and even in the streets of once decorous 
London. So pass the days of the grand old manner, yielding to 
the beneficent coming of golf. 
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perceiving the obvious, airs the theory that the race is 

degenerating, and that, physically at any rate, we are 
not better than our fathers, but worse. There is really very little 
doubt that we are better, healthier, and stronger than the genera- 
tions which have passed away. In matters athletic, of course, 
comparison is apt to be misleading. Men no doubt can run faster 
and row at a greater pace than was formerly the case, but then 
it must be remembered that both running paths and racing boats 
are improved beyond all knowledge. Something, however, in 
the nature of an inference favourable to our generation may be 
drawn from the difficulty which the moderns find in squeezing 
themselves into ancient armour. Those stalwart men who do 
the real fighting at the Royal Military Tournament, for example, 
would find great difficulty in ‘suiting themselves ” out of the 
armour at the Tower. By the way, at the opening rehearsal, 
there was one hapless knight of the period of the Roses who 
was unhorsed in all his armour of proof. He rose more easily 
than might have been expected, but not before an active foot- 
soldier could easily have despatched him. 


N OW and again some perverse person, incapable of 


But the real texts of these observations are the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Cambridge, who have given in the course 
of the week astonishing proofs of vigour and endurance. The 
Duke of Cambridge, we are apt to forget, is older than the 
Queen. Yet his programme of Monday included the Levée, the 
act of presiding over a meeting of the National Rifle Association, 
and a regimental dinner; and he took it all in the most cheery 
way. The Prince of Wales, in his turn and on the same day, 
held the Levée, attended the meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, where he accepted the presidency for the year, and sat 
through the concluding stages of the afternoon performance at 
the Military Tournament. Truly there is small evidence of 
degeneration here. 


As president of the Royal Agricultural Society the Prince of 
Wales is the right man in the right place, for his personal interest in 
agricultural matters is well known, and Sandringham, besides being 
a sporting estate of high order, sets a good example to other estates 
in the matter of high-class stock. Nothing is more certain than 
that too many of the farmers of England have yet to learn that, 
in breeding horses and cattle for commercial purposes, quality 
pays. The very simple lesson that it costs no more to keep a 
first-rate animal than one which has been bred anyhow, is one 
which cannot be instilled too often, and it is emphatically one 
which can be impressed by example. For the rest, the meeting 
of the society was interesting and encouraging, and Mr. Long 
is to be congratulated on being able to report, not for the first 
time, an absolutely clean bill of health in the matter of cattle 
disease. 

Much as we regret the necessity of recurring to the subject, 
and clear as we are in the opinion that it has served as a peg 
upon which to hang a great deal of nonsense and rhodomontade, 
we are sorry that Mr. Long did not see his way to announce 
on this occasion that the time had come for withdrawing the 
vexatious muzzling order. It has certainly served its purpose, 
so far as that purpose could be served by a partial order. Two 
cases of rabies only since September last—it is now June— 
represent a state of things as near perfection as we can hope 
for in this wor'd. But we have a suspicion that the good time 
may not be long in coming. Not many days ago our favourite 
Dandie Dinmont (which, by the way, was bought from a picture 
in Country Lire) stood in need of new headgear. A pilgrimage 
among the dogs’ milliners turned out to be almost as long a 


‘business as a tour in search of a lady’s hat in the Rue de la 


Paix, but for exactly the opposite reason. There was no 
trouble in choosing between many models—the difficulty was 
to get one of any sort; and the explanation was that the 
rumour had gone abroad that the obnoxious order was to be 
withdrawn. 
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Amongst matters mentioned by the Duke of Cambridge at 
the meeting of the National Rifle Association was the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Crosse, of the West Kent Regiment, to the office 
of secretary. This appointment, which is the reward of long 
and faithful service to the National Rifle Association, will be 
universally popular. For many years now Colonel Crosse has 
been in charge of the range officers at Bisley. The position is 
not an easy one, for in the nature of things each year must 
necessarily see a number of “ freshmen,” to borrow a word from 
Oxford, among these officers. They have to be taught that the 
men who shoot at Bisley are not all of them of quite the same 
order as the private soldier, that there are still men who want 
watching, and that the good range officer must have skill almost 
equal to that of a judge in interpreting the laws of rifle-shooting. 
It is a place where offence may easily be given, and where the 
suavitey 1n modo and the fortiter in re require to be judiciously 
combined. Colonel Crosse combines both methods in perfection, 
and they will be even more useful to him as secretary than as 
chief range officer. 





Bisley, by the way, is drawing near to us, and this may be 
a convenient opportunity for reminding our readers, amongst 
whom there are many experts with the sporting rifle, that it is 
emphatically not a meeting restricted to volunteers. A man 
may amuse himself with a sporting rifle there all day, at an 
expense which is by no means prohibitive; and we have the 
best authority for saying that a very moderate shot may even 
rake in a little prize-money from time to time. Match-rifle 
shooting, that most fascinating and scientific of pursuits, has 
also become far more accessible to the many now that a *303 
rifle—which is simply the Service weapon—can be made into as 
good a match-rifle as the heart of man can desire by the addition 
of match-sights. Moreover, the difficulty of obtaining practice 
ranges is not prohibitive, because so few men have any 
opportunity of long-range practice, that all, except those few, 
start upon a fairly even footing. One of the best shots we ever 
knew, the late Captain Foulkes, of Harrow and Oxford fame, 
used very rarely to handle a rifle at all, except at Bisley; yet he 
was very successful there. 





Again, the life at Bisley is distinctly comfortable. Of the 
picnic business, which used to annoy the real workmen at 
Wimbledon more than the picnickers were aware, there is next 
to none. But there is plenty of reasonable comfort. You may 
have luxury in a hut of Willesden paper near the long-range 
firing points; you may have quite as much comfort as is good 
for any healthy man in a tent in the members’ lines; or, living 
with the Inns of Court, or the Army Rifle Association, or the 
Victorian and St. George’s Rifles, you may have comfort, not 
without elezance, and plenty of good-fellowship into the bargain. 

The Landseer of France, Rosalie Bonheur, died at Fontaine- 
bleau on Thursday, May 25th, at the age of 77. The estimates of 
her work given in the English Press do not strike us as altogether 
fair to this great animal painter, whose work is mainly known in 
this country by one famous picture, ‘‘ The Horse Fair.” The 
general criticism of her work is that it was without imagination 
or suggestiveness, and that the animals only were well painted, 
the setting or landscape being poor in feeling and execution. 
Limitations of this kind are important or not entirely in reference 
to the excellence of the main subject in hand, and the point we 
would emphasise is that the animals which formed the subjects 
of the pictures were so splendidly painted, and with such a 
knowledge not only of anatomy but of movement, that they 
were masterpieces in their way. One did not trouble to enquire 
whether the sky were cold or the middle distance a trifle hard. 
She learnt .this perfection in her peculiar art by incessant study 
from living models and dead subjects anatomised. Also she was 
not an ‘‘all-round” animal painter. Domestic animals, mainly 
horses, donkeys, cattle, and sheep, were her favourite subjects. 
Hénce the wonderful knowledge of the wild. life of birds and 
beasts shown by the late Joseph Wolf did not appear on the canvas. 





Lady breeders of pedigree stock have already won an ample 
share of prizes at the spring shows; at the Oxfordshire Show at 
Woodstock, the prizes for Jersey bulls were almost all won by 
ladies, Lilian Duchess of Marlborough and the Hon. Mrs. 
Murray Smith taking first and second prize’,-and the Countess 
of Abingdon and Mrs. Walter Barron commendations in one 
class, while Mrs. McIntosh and the Duchess.ofi{Wellington took 

Abingdon, and 


first and second, and Mrs. Peel, the Countess 
Mrs. Barron commendations.in the other.. ‘With Jersey cows 
and heifers ladies also won, while Shire horses were successfully 
shown by Miss Alice de Rothschild and thej'Misses Bull, and 
Hackneys by Mrs. Robertson, who won two firsts, a second, 
and a reserve number. 





At the Bath and West of England Show, Mrs. McIntosh, 
who not only owns a Jersey herd, but farms 700 acres at her 
home at Havering Park, in Essex, won, besides other prizes 
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for Jerseys, first with a young bull bred by herself, first and the 
Blythwood bowl for the best heifer, also bred by herself, and 
considered one of the very best English-bred heifers ever shown, 
and the reserve for the Duke of Marlborough’s special prize for 
the best family group. Careful study of the subject in standard 
authorities, daily notes and records, and personal attention are, 
it is said, the main reasons for the good results achieved by 
lady owners. 





Hackneys, which the public understands to mean the hand- 
some and high-actioned horses suitable for very smart single 
harness or equally smart mail phaetons and driving of a similar 
class, have been fetching record prices recently. Mr. Burdett 
Coutts’s sale, good as it was, was eclipsed by that at Sandringham, 
when H.R.H. the Prince of Wales received nearly £180 apiece, 
on the average, for sixty-nine animals, many of which were four 
year olds. One animal, Coup de Grace, a four year old chestnut 
gelding, was bought by Sir E. Vincent for 950 guineas, and 
Lord Iveagh purchased a pair of six year old geldings for 
1,050 guineas. Those interested in horses in general were glad 
to note that the average size was good, as fourteen stood 16h. 
and over, and seventeen of those under 16h. were 15h. 3in. or 
over; so the theory that Hackneys must run to small size is 
shaken. ‘The recent sales prove that there is a demand among 
very wealthy purchasers for fast and showy carriage horses of this 
type, and that they will pay great sums for smartness and action. 
Appearance and action have been items in the value of horses 
throughout history, and it is quite well to recognise this. But 
to pay nearly £1,000 for a gelding which cannot reproduce its 
merits must strike practical people as a fancy price. 





The mishap during the Sandringham sale, when one of the 
horses took fright, kicked the cart to which it was harnessed 
to pieces, chucked out the driver, and bolted into space, without 
being recovered during the sale, reminds us of the loss of the 
Derby favourite, Belgrade, as related by Mr. William Day. 
Mr. Padwick, its owner, came down on a Sunday and asked to 
see the horse exercised, to show his friends its action, thinking, 
too, that he might sell it. Day senior objected, but ultimately 
the horse was sent out, with Goater on a hack and the visitors 
in a carriage. Galloping with an old horse, Belgrade was scared 
at something, bolted, and dashed down an incline in the chalk 
hills. The lad who was riding him threw himself off; Belgrade 
galloped himself out of clothing, saddle, and everything but his 
“boots,” and disappeared across country. Sadly the Sabbath- 
breakers came home to Findon, intending to scour the country 
next morning. But that night someone called to know “if a 
horse was lost,” as he had one tied up in his barn which had 
come into ‘‘ the yard.” It was the missing Derby favourite. 





There was some fine tennis in the final of the competition 
at Queen’s Club to decide who should have the privilege of 
challenging Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Crawley for the amateur 
championship and second prize respectively. Mr. Miles, the 
holder of the M.C.C. gold prize, beat Mr. Gribble in the final 
of the preliminary tournament by three sets to one. The 
match was marked by the excellence of Mr. Gribble’s scientific 
tennis, defeated by equal excellence but greater dash and 
activity on the part of Mr. Miles. The latter reminded one 
again and again of Peter Latham by his power of returning 
strokes that seemed past recovery. It is uncertain whether Mr. 
Crawley will defend his title to the second prize, and apparently 
more probable that Mr. Miles will now play Sir Edward Grey 
for the championship. It should be a great game. 





It was with considerable pleasure that we announced in 
these columns a few weeks ago that the Norddeutscher Regatta- 
Verein had decided to present a cup to the winner of a race for 
yachts under 50 tons (Y.M.), from Dover to Heligoland, which 
was to be started on June 17th. Subsequently, information was 
received that the race would only be open to vessels that were 
classed at Lloyd’s. This clause would have been fatal, if even a 
very moderate entry was desired, for only about one British 
ocean-going yacht in ten below the tonnage mentioned is so 
classed. We are now glad to be able to state that this objection- 
able condition has been removed, and no doubt a fair number of 
starters will cross the line. The trophy in question is to be 
known as the North Sea Cup, and should the race prove to be 
successful, it seems likely that it will become an annual affair, for 
yachtsmen on the other side of the German Ocean are anxious 
to attract British owners to Kiel Regatta, and the Baltic 
yachting festivals in general. 

Matters have changed distinctly for the worse, so far as the 
agricultural position is concerned. A strong’ north-easterly 


current, which has been blowing strongly across the British 


Islands for some weeks, has brought us a very low temperature, 
and sharp frosts at night. In some cases as much as nine or 
ten degrees of frost have been registered. Frosts of this severity 
at the end of May do enormous and irreparable damage. All 
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cereals suffer from it, and one can b2gin to see on the wheat- 
fields ominous patches of yellow, which mean a light crop and 
poor yield of badly-filled grains. 

But it is in the orchards and fruit gardens that the most 
damage has been done. Fruit-growing has enormously increased 
of late years, and frosts like those of the 26th and 27th of May 
mean ruin to the fruit crops. All over the South of England 
thousands of acres of strawberries are just now in full flower. 
Frost at this stage means no fruit. Then again, take the orchards. 
Apples, plums, pears, and cherries are just now setting, after a 
very full show of blossom. But the disconsolate fruit-grower 
sees his crop lying on the ground, having been nipped off in its 
embryo state by the cruel blast. Early potatoes, too, have 
suffered enormously. Hundreds of acres have their leaves 
curled and shrivelled up, as though a red-hot iron had been 
passed over them. 





This widespread devastation has raised the prices of green 
vegetables enormously. Crops of spring cabbage are fetching 
£60 and £70 an acre. The first offering of the Jersey crop of 
new potatoes is making from 18s. to £1 a hundredweight. Old 
potatoes, of which there are but few left, have advanced in price. 
Spinach, asparagus, cauliflowers, etc., have all gone up in price to 
a marked extent. Nor has the advance been confined to market- 
garden stuff. Cereals have felt the influence of adverse crop 
reports, and have hardened in price. But in spite of this the 
outlook is a very unsatisfactory one. 


Lady Warwick’s School for Women Gardeners at Reading 
is to be opened on July 5th. Part of its present object is to 
teach gardening during the summer holidays to all and sundry 
who will put up at Maynard’s Hostel, as the headquarters are 
named. ‘There is to be a summer course of poultry-keeping and 
dairy-work, as well as of horticulture and jam-making. As 
Reading is also the headquarters of the greatest gardening firm 
in the world, it is the most suitable centre for the enterprise. As 
a sound new departure in country life, gardening for women of all 
classes is to be thoroughly recommended. We are not the least 
surprised that Swanley College students never need wait for a 
place, and shall be glad to see village women instructed for the 
ordinary work of assistants in fruit and vegetable gardening. 
There is very little except trenching, digging, and mowing which 
women cannot do in a garden as well asa man. The latter can 
do the heavy work in spare time, and look after the stock, and 
the women weed, prune, sow seeds, plant young plants, look 
after frames, and gather fruit, and make a good wage. For poor 
women in villages it would be as good an occupation as can be 
devised, and, unlike men, they can come as “ half-timers,” and 
look after their homes during the rest of the day. 





A certain village in Berkshire has been lately shaken 
to its very centre by jealousy and schism. It contains few 
inhabitants, in spite of its great beauty—far fewer than it had 
forty years ago—and will have fewer still if the recent plan of 
closing woods and blocking paths is persevered in and way- 
farers are constrained to go by roads which are monopolised 
at certain seasons by the hunting men, who drive the walkers 
to the roadside ditches; but though the inhabitants are few, there 
are left enough to quarrel, and quarrel they can anddo. In such 
a village of about 300 people, it may be supposed that marriages 
are rare, but it did so chance that lately two couples—the 
bride being in each case the daughter of the parish clerk—were to 
be married on the same day. As a natural preface the banns 
were published on the self-same Sundays, and the word 
“respectively” was necessarily used. This was the source of 
schism, for, the adverb being mistaken for “respectfully” or 
‘‘respectably,” according to the taste of the hearer, the question 
naturally arose, ‘‘ Who are the B——’s that they should be set up 
above us?” “‘ My people are as good as their’s,” ‘“ Respectably, 
indeed! I should hope I’m as respectable as they are,” 
‘“‘ Respectfully—ugh! I don’t see why the parson should be 
so respectful just because the girls’ father is the clerk.’’ Such 
and such were the murmurs of the village gossips. The ringleader 
of the schismatics chanced to have a wife wiser than himself, who 
gave him a curtain lecture on the subject, and one small farmer 
poured contempt on all the sound and fury by saying, ‘“ This is 
what comes of living among such an ignorant lot.” But the 
congregation on the wedding day was very small. 


Bad weather for the grouse in the North was the mournful 
verdict about Whitsuntide—that Whitsuntide that was so 
capricious, when Brighton and the South Coast generally were 
in sunshine and over the greater part of England were deluges, 
which came in the form of snow in the North. That was what 
was so cruel on the grouse prospects. But keepers, as a rule, 
are a croaking race, and it may be that things will not turn out 
so dolefully as their prophecies. After all, it is early days for 
prophecy as yet, and there are always the second brood chances 
where the first have failed. 
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THE SUMMER- EIGHTS: AE. OX7OR@ 





H.W’, Taunt. PEMBROKE BUMPING ST. JOHN’S. Conyne 


E do not wonder that the summer eights attract greater 

numbers of visitors every year to the banks of the 

Isis. You then see Oxford at its very best, and 

young Oxford, for whom Oxford mainly exists, at its best also. 

If there are two opinions as to this, which we doubt, it is at 

any rate safe to say that one sees each and every one of the 

University, and of all classes whom the University supplies with 

work and wages, or pays bills to or owes bills to, down by the 
river deeply interested and supremely happy. 

Whence it comes about that there are in truth three crowds, 
and not one crowd, of lookers-on at the races, the first and 
principal one being collegiate, and grouped on the college barges ; 
the second, and more ordinary one, of Oxford citizens of sorts, 
who usually look on from the barges of boat-letting firms and 
from the tow-path; and lastly the nautical or riverine crowd, 
mainly composed of undergraduates of the more enthusiastic 
type, who run by the side of their particular boat, and make an 
enormous ‘crocodile’? along the bank, divided roughly into as 
many joints as there are boats, which in the first division means 
eleven, and in the second eleven also. 

These see far the most of the fun, because many of the 
bumps are made before the boats come into proper view of the 
barges, as in the case of Pemproxe Bumpine St. Joun’s in 
the Gut; and if the bump is made early, they remain to cheer and 





demonstrate in honour of the bumpers, or linger in gloomy 
concern by the side of the bumped. 

Capital racing rewarded the patrons of the recent eights, 
and the excitement was sustained to the last, even though a 
drenching rain was discharged over boats and barges. The first 
six boats were so evenly matched that they left off even as they 
began, New College remaining head of the river, which proud 
position it has now held for four years in succession. Here 
is the list of the ‘“‘irremovables”: New College, Magdalen, 
Balliol, Trinity, University, and Christ Church. After these, 
when the races began, came Brasenose, Hertford, Merton, 
Queen’s, and Exeter. Exeter, being the bottom of the first 
division, had the pleasure of being “‘ sandwich boat” and rowing 
also in the second division as top, with Worcester next below 
them. Splendid, indeed, were the achievements of Worcester, 
and sad the fall of some of those who began life in 1899 in the 
first division. Worcester climbed from the second division up to 
the fifth place from the bottom of the first, crowning a splendid 
series of successes by bumping Brasenose on Tuesday. On the 
Monday, B.N.C. had held its own, though the great and glorious 
reputation of Worcester, before whom so many successive boats 
had fallen on the previous nights, made the friends of Brasenose, 
so long famed for its prowess on the river, not a little anxious. 
But on Tuesday, Worcester, going strong, bumped the black and 
yellow opposite the mouth of 
the Cherwell, and received well- 
earned cheers from all and 
sundry. It was rumoured in 
Brasenose that night that 
Worcester had never done so 
well since the Crimean War, 
and that was “ because all the 
other crews had gone to fight 
the Russians.”’ This shows, if 
proof were ever needed, what a 
comfort an accurate knowledge 
of history may be in the hour 
of humiliation. 

Worcester’s five bumps in 
six nights took the palm. But 
Keble made four, and Pem- 
broke and Lincoln three each, 
while Queen’s and St. John’s 
lost a place every night. 

Our illustrations, taken 
from the start, and not up 
among’ the crowd, show what 
goes on where the general 
public cannot see, and are 
therefore highly instructive. 
Tom Tims, the waterman of the 
University Boat Club, watch in 
hand, and with his back turned to 


cl. W. Taunt. FIRING THE STARIING GUN, tepyrgn® the boats, in order, as the Oxford 
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ll, W. Taunt. 


Alderman said, that ‘no man might accuse him of partiality on 
the one hand, or impartiality on the other,” is FirinG THE 
STARTING GuN, and Jack Bossom, one of the most respected 
members of that great riverine family, is holding the St. John’s 
eight in place while the boats are WAITING FoR THE START. In 
the scene in which Pembroke are catching St. John’s, the bump 
is not acknowledged by the St. John’s coxswain, though a 
Pembroke supporter is firing a pistol to signal a success. 
Pembroke then resumed the pursuit, and caught St. John’s before 
they were out of the Gut. 
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his own wife,” 

door to door, as they enjoyed their evening gossip 
across the low wooden fences that separated the cottage 
gardens. The men he passed on his furtive journeyings were 
not much kinder. 

‘* When’s the wedding, King ? ” 

“Won't you take a drink, John?” shouted the loiterers 
round the Eel and Serpent. But John King, late roysterer and 
boon-fellow of the district, still managed to make his legs carry 
him past. But in truth he was in a sorry plight. 

The facts were these: John King, chief “ gaulter”’ of the 
village, was six feet two in his socks, and could earn as much 
in three days as others in a week. Consequently, to make 
things level, he spent the odd days in drinking and backing his 
terrier to kill more rats in a given time than any dog in the 
Fens. On more than one occasion, as was natural, the rival 
merits of the several village beauties were warmly discussed 
round the tap-bar of the inn, but from such vain talkings 
ry King held aloof, for he posed as a scorner of all women- 
olk. 

“They can’t dig,” he argued, going at once to the root of 
the matter, “they can’t drink without getting drunk, and they 
can’t skate a mile under six minutes. No women for me,” said 
John King, who could do all three with almost equal good- 
will and excellence. 

‘‘ They won't have you; that’s whereabouts it is,” responded 
one day a ponderous beau from the corner. 

John King looked scornfully at the big front lock that 
curled over the satirist’s forehead, and offered to back his 
own chance of success with any girl in the district against all 
comers. At this unexpected outburst, there was a slow chuckle 
all round, and after it had subsided, someone suggested he had 
better try Kenie Halford. 

Now, apart from private jealousy, Kenie Halford was 
acknowledged as the belle of the village, but being possessed 
of a shrewder wit and tongue than usually fall to the lot of 


John King a-courtin’ 





WAITING FOR THE START. 
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Fen women, she had brought 
to ridicule in one way or 
another all the suitors, includ- 
ing the heavy beau, who had 
dared to approach. However, 
John King, who was at the 
time in his cups, was nothing 
daunted, and took bets freely 
all round that within a week 
he would be keeping company 
with the lady in question. The 
next day he was a little more 
afraid of the prospect, but 
gained courage from remember- 
ing that Miss Halford was 
generally supposed to have a 
keen eye to the main chance. 
He would offer her half the 
wager money. So he sallied 
out in the evening to meet 
her as she came back from 
her dairy-work at the Malt 
House Farm. 

‘“‘T’ve something to tell 
you, Miss Halford,” he began 
at once. 

‘‘And what may that be, 
so sudden, Mr. King?” 

«Oh, we were talking about 
you the other evening——” 

“Then I'll trouble you 

Copyright not to do it again,” she said, 
flouncing off. 

Evidently it would not do to tell her cf the bet just yet; so 
John King, who was no fool, changed his plans. 

‘“‘Only that you was the prettiest girl in the Fens,” he added, 
catching her up. 

“And is that all you’ve put on your best to tell me?” 
she said, a little mollified. 

“‘That’s pretty much about the lot,” he agreed; “ but 
may be I’ll walk a bit back with you, if you’re so thinking.” 

“Well, I can’t stop you,” she rejoined, and back they 
walked together. 

On the next Saturday evening the same company met at 
the Eel and Serpent, and prepared reluctantly to hand over 
sums of money to the successful hero. But John King created 
yet another surprise. 

“You can keep your money,” he said; ‘I don’t hold to this 
betting about women—and so I say.” 

The company, unused to deal with new points of view, were 
thrown into a state of mental collapse, and slowly sought 
inspiration in their several mugs, while the disturbing cause 
walked unconcernedly from their midst. 

“Well, I’m darned,” at last dropped slowly from the lips 
of the village oracle. The rest followed with equally explicit 
comments. 

‘‘ That ts a rum un, blowed if it aint.” 

“Damn me if he aint a funny one.” 

‘« What’s come acrost him ?” asked a third of the oracle. 

But the oracle, slow, if sage, needed another drink before 
he could summon a conjecture. Then slowly rubbing his hand 
across his lips, he looked round vacantly, took another pull, and 
muttered, as to himself, with pauses between each word : 

‘‘ She’s got him; blame me if she hasn’t got John King—the 
little huzzy.” 

It was quite true. John King was in love, so hopelessly in 
love that he had forsworn the bar, and spent every day digging 
holes through the peat for the rich black mud below, which 
supplies the fenland with its own manure. The villagers 
prophesied that the reformation would not be for long. It 
appeared that they were wrong. John King hadn’t been drunk 
for two months, and seemed happy in his state of bondage. Not 
only had he kept company with Miss Halford, but had become 
formally plighted, and even named the day. At length the great 
event came to pass, and Kenie Halford was Mrs. King. 

After the ceremony, in accordance with custom, the two 
parted to receive the congratulations of their respective sexes. 
In the case of the male the good wishes were accompanied with 
many offers to drink, which none but a churl could refuse—and 
John King was no churl. But, alas for the frailty of man’s head, 
the congratulations proved too numerous, and the bridegroom 
returned to his bride—drunk. There was no disguising the fact, 
and nobody was more painfully aware of it than the man him- 
self. He tried to make the best of things, but was lamentably 
conscious, as he saw his wife watching his approach from the 
cottage door, that his progress was not as straightforward as it 
should be. He hung his head in shame; but when at last he 
reached the cottage he was surprised to find it empty. Kenie 
was nowhere to be found. He hunted in a foolish way for her 
over and over again in the few little rooms, which could not 
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possibly have concealed her fora moment. At last he gave the 
hunt up, half-pleased to imagine that after all his state might 
escape detection. Before long he fell asleep in his chair, and 
did not wake till the fire was out and darkness had set in. The 
memory of that waking was long with him. As he slowly 
realised the circumstances, he blushed for shame at the thought 
of being thus detected, and began to prepare excuses. Then he 
jumped up suddenly in horror at the idea that his bride had not 
yet come back. He called aloud, and again began his aimless 
search. When she was not to bz found his fright increased ; and 
what was to be done? He went out into the night, and again 
called her name, but the solitary sound of his own voice cowed him. 

The cottage was an outstanding one, by the side of one of 
the big dikes. Nothing was to be heard except the gurgle of a 
water-rat, and nothing to be seen but the dim silhouette of a 
windmill, and close by a shrivelled ash, with its roots left bare 
by the sunken land. The loneliness, the flat expanse ending in 
mist, and the mocking stars touched him with a shivering awe. 
It was as if death were at hand, and he were guilty of some 
crime unknown. He hurried back to the cottage, and fell on his 
knees before the lonely bed. Gradually the sense of horror left 
him, and he began to realise instead the ludicrous nature of his 
position. How should he meet the neighbours? He couldn't 
go round asking if they had seen his wife; the thing would be a 
matter of jest to his dying day, for a fenman is never tired of 
repetition. He couldn’t go and look for her, for the same reason ; 
and yet he must, for the fear was still present that something 
ill had befallen her. At last, when the world had been long 
busy, he made up his mind to go and seek her at her home. 
But he never reached his journey’s end. As he sneaked into the 
village, with anything but his usual confidence, he was greeted 
with shouts of derision from the cottage doors. 

‘* Here comes the single man!” 

‘* How do you and your wife get on, eh, John?” 

‘‘ This comes of betting about women,” added the village 
beau, who had clearly been preparing his revenge. But this 
was more than John King could stand, and, turning round on 
the satirist, he struck him between the eyes so that it was many 
days before the colours left his face, and for a little time a 
more serious issue was feared. Then John King was allowed to 
depart in peace, and for days it was only the women dared open 
their mouths to let out the teeming jocularities. A weaker man 
than King would perhaps have relapsed into drink, but partly 
from fear of ridicule, partly from a dogged determination to show 
he was a man to be reckoned with, the rejected husband worked 
with frenzy from morning till night, when he returned to nurse 
his injured pride‘in his lonely cottage. 

Meanwhile his wife, Miss Halford, as she was once more 
called, went back to her dairy duties as happy and superior as 
ever. She thought too much of herself, she said, to live with a 
drunkard, and was too sensible to bother her head about any 
man, husband or not. 

So they two went their several ways, each too proud to 
make any effort towards reconciliation. But the man was in the 
worse case. He was very much in love, he was the laughing- 
stock of the village, and felt an access of misery every time he 
returned to his lonely cottage 

At last he could bear the state no longer, and once more 
walked out in his best to waylay Miss Halford on her return 
journey. For many evenings, to the neighbours’ amusement, 
they walked back together to the village, and there parted for 
their separate homes. Their talk meanwhile was of the weather 
and crops and dairy—of everything except what they were both 
thinking of. At length one evening the man blurted out with a 
sudden startling passion, ‘‘ You must come back, Kenie; you 
must come back. I can’t be without you.” And he stood there 
so fine and humble, that she nearly threw herself into his arms, 
but she said, ‘I can’t live with a drunkard; you'll be drunk 
again within the week.” 

Then he swore a great oath no drink should pass his lips 
though he lay dying: ‘‘ You’ll come, Kenie, won’t you; you'll 
come?’ But she would have none of him till he took a public 
pledge. It is difficult to imagine what a debasement this is con- 
sidered in the Fens. Scarcely anyone there drinks the natural 
water, chiefly because it is both dark and odorous, and also 
abstention from the tankard of beer is regarded as the last sign 
of a bullied husband. It was too much to ask a man. 

‘“*T can’t,” he muttered; ‘‘ Kenie, I can’t.” 

“Then good day, John King,” replied the dairy-maid, and 
skipped off unperturbed. 

Some weeks later Mr. Spriggs, lecturer on total abstention, 
came round on his annual tour and held a meeting in the school- 
room. It was the custom to go and hear Mr. Spriggs, and he 
was popularly described as ‘‘as good as a play.” He was a 


.littke man of much self-assurance, and quite convinced that 


murder and other crimes were as nothing to the drinking of a 
glass of beer. The speech concluded with an eloquent appeal 
to the “‘ besotten, sin-wrapt, intemperate” audience to take a 
public pledge on the spot. The applause was considerable, and 
as it died away the lecturer advanced to the front of the 
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platform, expectant, smiling, murmuring persuasively at intervals 
‘« Now then,” or “* Don’t be afraid.” The latter encouragement 
pleased the big fenmen immensely, but no one offered an 
acceptance. At last, however, a shuffle was heard at the back, 
and John King was seen walking cumbrously down the room 
with bent head. The sight overjoyed Mr. Spriggs. He rubbed 
his little hands together, patted the shy giant on the back, 
called him “my good man,” and in general displayed an 
immense amount of patronising tact. Just before the oath was 
taken he made a last appeal to the rest of the audience. 
‘* Gentlemen and ladies, take example,”’ he cried, “from your 
fellow. Here is a man,” and he waved triumphantly at King, 
‘‘who was just now the greatest blackguard in Lower Stukeley.” 
But the intended contrast between sin and reformation was 
never completed. The reformed blackguard could stand no 
more. He seized the little man by the collar, shook him like a 
rat, and dropped the astonished bundle over the edge of the 
platform. ‘Then, swearing a violent oath, he rushed out of the 
schoolroom and made the best of his way towards the Eel and 
Serpent. 

The rest of Mr. Spriggs’s audience hurried to the door to 
see where he was off to, and were watching him without 
comment, as is their manner, when from among them slipped 
out Kenie Halford and made after the recalcitrant. The race 
that ensued was never to be forgotten. In front, pushing along 
sulkily and with eyes on the ground, was King, oblivious of 
all pursuit. Behind, the little wife fairly ran, for all the disgrace 
of it, and was gaining rapidly, but the humourists in the 
crowd had begun to lay odds on the man. However, just as he 
was on the point of reaching the door of the inn, he stopped, 
looked round, and realised at once the whole scene—the crowd 
at the schoolroom porch, his once runaway wife in pursuit, and 
his own ridiculous self. But, to his eternal honour and the 
delight of the crowd, he stood the charge. 

“John,” gasped the little woman after a pause. But John 
answered not a word. 

‘* John,” she assayed again, with another gasp. But John’s 
dumbness continued. 

‘ John,” she tried a third time ; but the effort was too much, 
and she burst into tears. 

Then it was that John most disgraced himself. He took 
up his wife in his arms and kissed her in the public street. 
But it was not till they reached the door of their cottage that her 
sentence was finished. 

‘* John, you shall have beer with your dinner every day, and 
I'll fetch it myself from the Eel and Serpent. And, John,” 
she added, incontinently, ‘‘I wish you'd killed him, the little 
serpent.” W. B. Tuomas. 
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T is impossible to read without quiet amusement the report that Mark 
| Twain, of all men in the world, is going to write a sealed book for the 
benefit of posterity. The said book, it is stated, is not to be read or 
published until a century shall have elapsed from the day on which it is finished. 
Thereupon we have elaborate references to worthy Samuel Pepys, and to the 
delight which his diary gave when it was discovered in the library at Caius. 
One begins to wonder also what manner of thing it is that Mark Twain wishes 
to say about his contemporaries in this book which is to be so frank that it 
must not be published for 100 years. The Pepys analogy does not really help 
one at all. His diary charms and shocks at the same moment—growing more 
and more shocking as the editors Bowdlerise it less and less—not because of the 
things which are said about the men and women of the writer’s day, but by 
virtue of what he tells us about himself, and of the secrets whch he reveals 
concerning his way of living. Of all ‘human documents,” to use the jargon of 
the day, that of Mr. Pepys is the most complete in its complacency, its pretty 
vanity, its confession of absolute selfishness and occasional dishonesty, its frank 
immorality. But Mark Twain’s book is to be of quite another kind. 

‘¢ These purtraits of men and women, painted with all their warts, as well 
as with every attractive feature which has caught his eye, will not be written 
in the style of Mark Twain’s books, which their author anticipates will be 
forgotten by the time his gallery is published.” That strikes me as being a pity, 
because Mark Twain’s style is, of its kind, admirable, and I know no 
writer who has made me laugh more. Humour is a matter of fashion, to 
some .extent, no doubt, but it is difficult to realise the age in which the 
man who ‘‘ waltzed out with a spanner in one hand and a key-bugle in the other, 
and quieted that riot before ever it began,” will cease to be appreciated. Ina 
word, I do not think Mark Twain’s‘earlier works are ephemeral in character, 
and I am sorry that the sealed book is going to be written in a new style, 
because it appears to me that Mr. Clemens is rather too old to start on a new 
method. But, it may be said, what matter if the book is not to be seen for 
100 years? To my mind it mattérs a great deal, because somehow or other 
that book, if it is ever written, is sure to see the light sooner than the 7imes 
correspondent at Vienna supposes. Everybody is talking and writing in good 
faith, no doubt, but one cannot help thinking that in some way the 
manuscript will get stolen, or take to itself wings, and fly to a composing-room, 
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After all, if there were a rcal desire to w.ite a book of this kid, and to keep it 
secret for so many years, it would have been very simple to say nothing about 
it. .In a word, I find it difficult to take Mark Twain seriously, or even to 
conceive that he means to be taken seriously. He is too consummate a 
humourist for that. The book should have a great sale; it has enjoyed an 
unheard-of adveriisement. 

A book of some importance which will not see the light for four or five 
years at the least is the latest to come from Lord Curzon of Kedleston’s pen. 
It was ready for publication when he was appointed to the Vice-royalty of 
India, but its publica‘ion was postponed in deference to a hint from a “hi‘h 
quarter.” So says the New York Critic, and perliaps it is just as well that the 
Viceroy of India for the time being should not appear as the author of a book 
dealing for the most part with the perpetually recurring Frontier question, That 
it is a sound and painstaking book I make no doubt, for there was never a more 
conscientious travelling journalist than the present Viceroy of India. 

Tie Omarians must look to the laurels of their poet and master, for Mrs. 
Archibald Li:tle sends to Literature some verses by Li-tao-po, an eighth century 
Chinese poet, which run the Rubaiyat very close. They are done into English 
by one **W. A. P.M.,” who is not, perhaps, quite an Edward Fitzgerald. but if 
Fitzgerald had dealt with the concept embodied in the following stanza, he 
would have made a very pretty thing of it. As it stands it is distinctly poetical, 
and I wish I thought it fair to “ convey the wise it call” more than one verse. 
Sul, here is that verse : 

*©On DRINKING ALONE BY MOONLIGHT. 
‘* Here are flowers, and here is wine ; 
Lut where’s a friend with me to join 
IIand to hand and heart to heart 
In one ful cup before we part ?” 


This is quite a new treasure-house of verse, and it may be that in time we 
shall have a Li-tao-po Club, on the lines of the Omar Khayyam Club. The 
whole thing could really be carried on upon similar lines with great success. At 
the Omar Khayyam Club dinner is the main point. One can do just as well to 
celebra e a Chi:.ese poet asa Persian. The members of the Omar Khayyam 
Club wear red roses, their guests wear the white rose. In celebrating the 
Chinese poet one might wear peacocks’ feathers or China asters. It may ke 
objected that few of the members would be familiar with the original Chinese. 
But how many of the Omarians know Persian ? 

Mr. IMenry Thompson’s ‘* Memoir of Dean Liddell” is one which all 
Oxford men, and members of the ‘* House” in particular, will make haste to 
read. The Dean was for many years the most striking figure in Oxford, and it 
is not too much to say that he inspired undergraduates with a feeling akin to 
awe. That, says Mr. Thompson, was due entirely to shyness and reserve, 
which caused a marked austerity of manner. Mr. Thompson ought to know, 
for, as censor of Christ Church, he necessarily saw much of the great De. n. Mr. 
Thompson is not only a delicate scholar, but also a very pretty wit, as he has 
shown many a time in the epilogue of the Westminster Play. 

Since all the talk is of cricket, of bad wickets, of new Australian demon 
bowlers, and like matters, Messrs. George Newnes are well-advised in bringing 
out their ‘* Book of Cricket ” in fourteen 6d. parts. It is to be, in the first 
place, a gallery of portraits, Many of these I havé seen, and they are excellent, 
since they show the players in the very act of batting or bowling, as the case 
may be. The letter-press I have not seen, but since it is to be from the pen of 
Mr. C. B. Fry, it may be relied upon to be sound from the scientific point of 
view. Moreover, Mr. Fry is not only a first-rate all-round cricketer, but also 
a scholar and a bright and lucid writer. 


Books to order from the library : 


> 


** Our Gardens.” S. Reynolds Hole. (Dent.) 


**A Solitary Summer.” The Author of ** Elizabeth and Her Geman Garden.” 
(Macmillan. ) 
**Cromwell’s Own.” Arthur Paterson, (Harper.) 
*« Gerald Fitzgerald, the Chevalier.” Charles Lever. (Downey.) 
* From Howard to Neison.” J. K. Laughton. (Lawrence and Bul!en.) 
LOOKER-ON, 





championship for their own native-born amateurs on a date clashing with 

the amateur championship of the world, held this year at Prestwick ? 
Perhaps we may take it as an instance of their national modesty, since it would 
appear that they assumed that none of those whe were qualified for the more 
restricted competition would care to take part in the bigger business. But it is 
« modesty that is to be deprecated, and we hope'soon to see Irishmen born and 
bred taking a prominent part in golf events open to the world. 

In any case there were entries enough for the bigger championship, more 
than ever before, and enough to make the delegates, at their annual meeting, 
seriously discuss means of keeping the field within reasonable limits. No 
decision was reached, but we understand that the delegates were asked to take 
the opinions of their respective clubs as to any alteration that may be made in 
the future. Over 100 players entered for the great event at Prestwick, and there 
were very few of the good ones whose names were missing. The draw was a 
kindly «ne; none of the big swells were pitted against each other in the earlier 
heats, and on the whole the tournament played itself out with quite as much 
respect for public form as could be expected of it. The first upset was perhaps 
the defeat of Mr. Mure Fergusson at the hands of Mr. Stanley Froy, and the 
second and greater surprise, no doubt, was the beating of Mr. J. E. Laidlay by 
Mr. J. M. Williamson. Mr. Maxwell, on the second day, put out Mr. Balfour- 
Melville ; but that he is very capable of doing, though the latter was far from 


T° it not a little singular that the Irish golfers shou'd have fixed the 
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his best when they met. Mr. Llilton iad « narrow escape from Mr. J. Ga‘rdner, 
who looked like a winner after the round had been ha:ved; but, on the 
whole, the finish of the fourth heat, which left in Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Tait, Mr. Hilton, Mr. Maxwell, and four others less known ‘o fame, 
promised plenty of good entertainment in the final rounds, and the round before 
the semi-final produced two splendid matches. Mr. Tait’s win over Mr. Hilton 
at the last hole of all was by no means one of those ‘‘ hands down” beatings that 
he has been used to give the latter. It was a hard match, well played through- 
out by both, as close all through as it could be. There was ‘‘no surrender ” 
about Mr. Hilton this time. He died fighting hard. So too Mr. Maxwell. 
Three down with three to play, this plucky young golfer carried off the last three 
holes successively, and the pair had to start again to decide differences. 
Decision came at the first hole out ; but what good fighting it was! Never have 
we seen Letter in any championship match. The semi-finals had not the same 
quality of interest. Suffice it that the survivors were those champions o 
champions, Mr. Ball and Mr. Tait—champions, respectively, of English and 
Scotch golf. Probably, if the votes of all spectators could have been taken, 
they would have requested that these two might be left in for the final round. 
The spectacle could not have been more promising ; yet fine as its promise was, 
it is certain that none expected the excitement that the issue gave. Mr. Tait’s 
racing away with the lead as he did, and the manner in which Mr. Ball wrested 
victory from him—from an opponent who never for a moment left off trying his 
hardest or playing good golf—the brilliant finish, at the first extra hole out, 
which Mr. Ball did in three, where four is ‘‘ par” play: all this made up a golf 
match the like of which has never been seen before since golf began to be 
played. England now holds both the championships, open and amateur, of 
Scotland’s national game, Vardon, of course, being her very worthy open 
champion. But soon that title is to be challenged again, and after his great 
success at Prestwick there is a likelihood that Mr. Ball will not be far from the 
head of the list when the totals are reckoned up. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


WET Whit-Monday is an expensive luxury to cricket clubs and caterers. 
A So large is the number of spectators now attracted by the game, that it 
is to the Bank Holiday matches that the county clubs look for a good 
lift to their finances ; and to those counties that were ‘* at home” on May 22nd 
the financial loss must have been really serious, as expenses were running 
on, unreduced by the weather. Caterers were equally hard hit, unless they were 
lucky enough to be able to get rid of their perishable provisions in other places ; 
while Flowers, who took a second benefit, his first having proved a failure, was 
probably hit harder than anyone. Yet another class suffered, the would-be 
reformers to wit, who are always prating about the necessity of cramping the 
batsman, so as to diminish long scoring. A judicious mixture of rain and sun 
does not merely equalise the pro‘essors of the two branches of the game ; it 
reduces one class to a state of absurd incapability. No one who was at Lord’s 
on Whit-Tuesday could gainsay this, when 86 by Middlesex gave that county 
an innings victory over Somerset. Indeed, during the whole week, on ten 
different occasions were first-class sides dismissed for less than 100 runs. On the 
other hand, those who are interested in the bowling brigade might peruse with much 
satisfaction the averages of such professors of the art as Hearne, Trott, Rhodes, 
Mead, and Tyler, opposed to some of the finest batsmen in the country. From the 
critic’s point of view, the best object-lesson of the week was Grace’s batting against 
Trott’s bowling. It was a fair and square duel, the old school against the young. 
The old batted his lest and the young bowled his best, with the ground in his 
favour. Grace couldn’t score off Trott, and Trott couldn't bowl out Grace, but 
each gave the other much trouble, to the great interest of the spectators who 
witnessed so scientific a bout. One match was altogether abandoned without 
an attempt to play, and another was postponed till August, as the scene of 
action was under water. Kent was in each case one of the contesting counties. 

The Australians have had an early experience of our weather and its 
vagaries. They good-naturedly floundered about for a day in the sea of mud 
known as Bramall Lane ; but it was done more to gratify the spectators with a 
sight of the famous visitors than with much idea of serious cricket; that was 
impossible, and with three Yorkshiremen out for 83 rain obligingly intervened. 
Going on to Manchester, where the Old Trafford ground is famous infamous— 
to quote Carlyle—for the amount of water it can absorb, the Australians made 
quite a bad start, but the wicket, passing through the stages of ‘‘ wet and 
difficult ” to ‘*wet and easy,” enabled their later batsmen to do great deeds. 
The next stage was ‘ wet and sun-dri-d,” hence Lancashire collapsed dreadfully 
before the fine bowling. No one expected Lancashire, fallen considerably from 
its high estate, to win outright ; but the bad collapse was not entirely due to the 
feeblenessof the per‘ormers. Essex, indeed, suffered in similar fashion at the 
hands of Yorkshire, notwithstanding Mead’s clever bowling ; but Yorkshire had 
a Roland for the Essex Oliver in the person af Rhodes, who seemed to do what 
he liked with the ball—and the batsmen. The ‘spectacle ” list promises to be 
a long one this year, Bank Holiday week contribu'ing no less than ten instances 
of the ‘‘double-duck,” four occurring in the Somerset team which played 
at Lord’s. 

The Universities are giving us no line as to their comparative merits, for 
the rough handling Cambridge has had at the ‘hands of Surrey and Yorkshire 
was not surprising, as the Cantabs had all the worst of the wicket in both matches. 
Oxford’s good play against Worcestershire was an agreeable contrast, but Oxford 
lost, though the new first class county is not so first-class as Surrey and Yorkshire. 
When these lines are in print the side for the first test match will have been 
selected. Speculation has, of course, been rife, and an unauthorised statement 
by some of the papers has set the busybodies’ pens wagging. Cuz bono? The 
selectors are men of sense and experience, and wi.l do—or rather have, I am 
sure, done—their work well. W. J. Foro. 
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ADY ALICE MONTAGU, whose’ picture forms our 
frontispiece, is the daughter of Consuelo Duchess of 
Manchester, and of the late Duke. Her twin sister, 

Lady Mary Montagu, died at Rome some years ago, and Lady 
Alice, who came out last season, has unfortunately been very 
delicate. 
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IIE GOOD OLD 
COACHING DAYS. 


By A. W. JARVIS. 


(Illustrated from prints in the British Museum.) 
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HE good old coaching days!” What pleasant thoughts 
are conjured up by the phrase over which our old folks 
so lovingly linger, as memory transports them back to 
their early days. In fancy they are again on the box-seat, 
chatting with the driver, nearly lost in innumerable coats, or 
listening to his laughing jests with the passing roadside traveller, 
or the racy tales with which he enlivened the journey as they 
went galloping along the country roads. They hear again the 
merry tootle of the guard’s horn as they rattle through some 
wayside village, or laughingly recall his quizzical greeting to the 
up mail, which, being behind time, he salutes with a bar or two 
of Oh, dear, what can the matter be.” 
Or perhaps it was in time of war, when the mail was the 








MAIL COACHES PREPARING TO START FROM TIE G.P.O., 1832. 
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quickest means of heralding forth any great English victory. It 
was the custom on such occasions to deck out coach, horses, and 
men with laurel, oak leaves, and ribbons; and as they dashed 
through town and village spreading the good news, heads of all 
ages would crowd to the windows. Young and old understood 
the language of victorious symbols, and ringing cheers would 
follow the coach throughout its journey. 

Yes, it is not difficult to comprehend the sad fondness with 
which our old people dwell upon these memories of other days, 
and, as we listen to their stories of the hundred-and-one incidents 
and adventures of the road in the ‘“ good old times,” we catch 
their enthusiasm. And yet, notwithstanding all the hurry and 
scurry of these go-ahead times, when the ‘iron horse” races 

and thunders along at its forty 
to seventy miles an hour, there 
can be no reasonable doubt 
that, on the whole, we have 
good cause to congratulate our- 
selves on the greatly-improved 
conditions of travelling at the 
present day. The winter side 
of coaching was by no means 
so entrancing. Even now a 
trip to the North in the depths 
of winter is not a pleasure to 
which one can look forward 
with delight; but—as we are 
whirled along in a luxuriously- 
upholstered and comfortably- 
warmed saloon, with our meals 
served en vuute, or perhaps 
snugly tucked up in a cosy 
sleeping berth—we look back 
with no little commiseration on 
the sufferings of travellers of 
bygone days. In place of our 
sumptuous surroundings, they 
possibly would be cramped 
and half-asphyxiated inside the 
. coach, or freezing outside ina 
blinding snow-storm. 

It is not possible within 
the space of an article to give 
more than a glimpse at the old 
coaching days, so we will con- 
fine ourselves to a brief sketch, 
covering the period of the intro- 
duction by Palmer of the mail- 
coach, in 1784, until, together 
with its contemporary the 
stage-coach, it was finally run 
off the road by the locomotive. 
Previous to 1784, the ordinary 
traveller had to depend on the 
lumbering old _ stage-coach, 
while the mails were carried 
by post-boys—and a_ very 
miscellaneous lot they appear 
to have been. According to 
f= «Palmer, any vagabond was 
Srey ; considered good enough to 

By, carry the “ bags’”—the con- 
tractor never bothered about 
such trifles as characters. 
Mounted on “* worn-out hacks,” 
they crawled along at about 
five miles an hour, a ready 
prey to the robbers and high- 
waymen who at that time 
infested the roads. Indeed 
there appears to have been 
good reason to suspect that the 
post-boys were often in league 
with these gentry. 

In the Daily Telegraph for 
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August 24th, 1876, there appears the following account of the 
robbery of a mail-bag from one of these post-boys, and the very 
remarkable discovery of the long-lost bag nearly eighty years after- 
wards: ‘A strange and long since forgotten crime has been brought 
to light in a singular and unexpected manner On the 22nd of 
February, 1798, and at the time when highway robbery was a 
capital offence, the post-boy who carried the mail on horseback 
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minimum cost. Under his régime all the mails were carefully 
timed at the different stages, hence the go-as-you-please arrange- 
ment—and, more or less, when-you-please—gave place to 
punctuality and uniformity. Indeed, so great was this regular 
passing of certain mails that the inhabitants of tke country 
villages used, it is said, to set their watches by them. 

The first mail-coach commenced running on August 8th, 
1784, when a trial was made between 
London and Bristol. The down mail 
left London at eight in the morning, 
reaching Bristol about eleven at night ; 
the up mail leaving at four in the after- 
noon, and reaching town in about 
sixteen hours. The rate of speed was 
gradually accelerated, until towards 
the end of the coaching age most of 
the mails were running at ten or 
twelve miles an hour. This increase 
of speed was, however, largely 
brought about by the improvement 
in the roads. For years after the 
mails commenced to run the roads 
were in a deplorable condition, 
and accidents were in consequence 
numerous—though, generally speaking, 
as Macaulay says, ‘‘ People did get up 
again with their heads on after a roll in 
the mud, which, unhappily, is not 
always the case after a_ railway 
collision.”” Not until the days of Telford 
and Macadam did a decent rate of speed 
become possible. 

A good tale is told by Mr. Stanley 
Harris of how the Royal Mail was once 
made use of by some smugglers. 

On Tuesday and Friday nights 
the foreign mails were conveyed to 
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OFF-SIDE'’S TRACE UNHOOKED—“‘WHO’S TO GET DOWN, YOU OR /+’ Dover in an extra mail-coach, which 


from Selby to York was stopped on his way a little after dark by 
a footpad, armed with a gun, who, pointing the weapon at his 
head, ordered him immediately to deliver up the mail-bag. This 
the terrified lad of course did, and, notwithstanding that a 
reward of £200 was at once offered, no clue was ever obtained to 
the robber, although, it seems, suspicion at the time pointed 
strongly to some of the principal inhabitants of Selby. So the 
matter has rested for nearly eighty years, and it would probably 
have been altogether forgotten but for a strange discovery which 
was made a few days ago. As an old wayside public-house, 
standing by the side of the high road, Selby, in a district known 
as Churchill, was being pulled down, 
the workmen found in the roof a worn 
and rotten coat, a sou’-wester hat, and 
a mail-bag marked ‘Selby.’ This led 
to further search, and we are told that, 
in digging for fresh foundations on the 
site of the old hostel, a large number 
of skeletons were found buried at a 
small distance beneath the surface. 
There can be no doubt that, in what 
are affectionately known as ‘the good 
old times,’ strange scenes occurred at 
roadside inns, especially on the great 
roads running north and west from 
London. The highwayman in those 
days was a sort of local Robin Hood, 
and was only too often on the best of 
terms with the local innkeeper. 
Nothing, indeed, is more likely than for 
the relics of highwaymen to be 
brought to light from out of the 
mouldering thatch of an old wayside 
inn. The unearthing of the skeletons 
is amore serious matter, and looks as 
if this Selby hostel had, as many old 
houses have, a dark history of its own.” 

Archeologists, however, gave a 
little less sensational explanation for 
the existence of the skeletons. In their 
opinion the old inn had been built on 
the site of an ancient Christian burial 
ground, whence came the name 
** Churchill,” and this explanation was borne out by the presence 
of a primitive form of coffin. 

But to return to our subject. Under Palmer’s scheme the 
mails were carried by a new class of quick-running coaches, well 
horsed and splendidly equipped, in charge of a guard who was 
armed with a brace of pistols and a formidable-looking blunder- 
buss. A limited number of passengers only were carried; thus 
it was hoped that tue maximum result would be obtained at the 


left London at midnight. Not 
having any letter-bags to bring back, it returned at odd times, 
picking up chance passengers or luggage en route. Now it 
happened that the Revenue officers had received informa- 
tion that a large and valuable cargo of lace had been landed. 
Accordingly a close watch was set on the roads round Dover. 
One night a post-chaise with four horses was observed stealing 
out of the town. Quickly procuring another chaise, the Revenue 
officers set out in pursuit; but so hot was the pace that it was 
not until Dartford had been reached that the quarry was run to 
earth. To the chagrin of the officers, however, on overhauling 
the chaise, nothing contraband could be discovered. Later on it 





REFRESHMENT ON THE ROAD. 


leaked out that the post-chaise had been despatched merely as a 
blind, and that no sooner had it departed than the foreign mail- 
coach started off on its return journey to London, quietly 
picking up the smuggled goods at a roadside inn! 

The mails were timed to leave town every night at eight, 
and the start from the General Post Office was for a long time 
one of the sights of London. Those travelling Northward went 
out at the northern gate of the Post Office yard, opposite the 
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Bull and Mouth, those for the South and East departing by the 
gate next Cheapside. The mails for the Western roads used to 
start from the west end of the town, the majority from the 
Gloucester Coffee House—on the site of which now stands the 
Berkeley Hotel—the bags being taken thither in carts in 
charge of the guards. Not far off was the famous old hostelry, 
the White Horse Cellar, from where the Oxford ‘“ Defiance” 
used to start, in connection with which Lennox tells an amusing 
story. A party of young Oxonians, returning to college, had taken 
their seats and were waiting for the coach to start, when a young 
and very pretty damsel was observed to be begging the coach- 
man to make room for one. 

** Quite full, miss, inside and out,’ replied the coachman. 

‘“«* Surely you could make room for one,’ pursued the fair 
applicant. 

‘“‘¢Quite impossible, without the young gentlemen’s 
consent.’ 

‘«¢ Lots of room,’ cried the insides ; ‘ we are not very large; 
we can manage to 
take one more.’ 

‘“«Tf the gentle- 
men consent,’ 
replied the driver, 
‘I can have no 


objection.’ 

“‘*« We agree,’ 
said the inside 
quartette. 


“<« All right,’ 
responded the 
coachman.” 

The fare was 
paid, and the guard 
proceeded to open 
the door and let 
down the steps. 

“¢¢ Now, miss, 
if you please; we 
are behind our 
time.’ 

“«« Come along, 
grandfather,’ cried 
the damsel, ‘the 
money is paid; get 
in, and be sure you 
thank the gentle- 
men ’—and to -the 
dismay of the 
astonished 
Oxonians a_ portly 
old gentleman 
squeezed in with 
the remark, ‘I hope you won't object to have both windows up, 
as I am sadly troubled with a cough.’” 

Everything had to make way for the mails, it being part of 
the guard’s duty to sound his horn as a signal to clear the road. 
On one occasion the Dover up coach was hindered at Chatham 
by a number of soldiers who were marching across the main 
road. ‘Traffic always stopped for soldiers, and the mail could not 
get through. The guard, however, insisted on the Queen’s right. 
‘* [)— the soldiers! Drive through them, Watson!” he cried to 
the coachman. The Jehu accordingly went for them, and the 
soldiers had to give way, amidst a fair amount of strong language 
from the officers—freely returned by the guard and his colleague. 

When allowance is made for the thousands of thousands of 
people who now travel by train, as compared with those that 
formerly journeyed by coach, it is questionable whether accidents 
are more numerous now than then—though, to be sure, they are 
generally more disastrous. In the old days racing and reckless 
driving had much to answer for, and not a few of the accidents 
were traceable to defective harness and other negligences. 

Ward tells of a curious and, as it happened, amusing mishap 
in connection with the Bath mail, which ran between Bath 
and Devonport, and was timed to reach the latter town at eight 
o'clock at night. One eventful evening they had set down all 
their outside passengers except a Mrs. Cox, who kept a fish stall 
in Devonport Market. She was an immense woman, weighing 
about twenty stone. At Yealmpton, where the coachman and 
guard usually had their last dram before arriving at their destina- 
tion, being a cold night, they kindly sent Mrs. Cox a drop of 
something warm. The servant girl who brought the glass not 
being able to reach the lady, the ostler very imprudently left the 
horses’ heads to do the polite. The animals, hearing someone 
getting on the coach, doubtless concluded that it was the coach- 





_ man, and, being probably anxious to reach home, started off at 


their usual pace, and performed the seven miles in safety. 
Mrs. Cox meanwhile sat on the coach, with her arms extended 
in the attitude of a spread eagle, and vainly trying to attract the 
attention of those she met on the road. Having arrived at the 
King’s Arms, Plymouth, the nags came to a halt of their own 
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accord. The “boots and ostler ran out to attend to their 
accustomed duties, but, to their astonishment, beheld no one 
but the affrighted Mrs. Cox on the coach and two passengers 
inside, who were happily wholly unconscious of the danger to 
which they had been exposed. The coachman and guard soon 
arrived in a post-chaise; but poor Mrs. Cox had to drink several 
quarterns of gin before her nerves were sufficiently steadied to 
allow her to continue her journey to Devonport. 

Perhaps the most fruitful sources of trouble were climatic 
ones—fogs, snows, and floods. The first evil was especially 
conducive to accidents. Heavy snow-storms would, at worst, 
bring matters to a complete standstill; but in the case of fogs— 
no matter how thick—the mails were expected to move forward, 
and, as a result, accidents were frequent. In dense weather they 
would be guided with torches out of London, seven or eight 
coaches following one another, the guard of the foremost 
coach lighting the one following, and so on, travelling at a 
slow pace like—as Ward puts it—some funeral procession. 
During the fearful 
snow-storm of 
December, 1836, 
travelling was 
brought to nearly 
a standstill. The 
sufferings of 
travellers caught in 
the storm, which 
raged generally all 
over the kingdom, 
must have © been 
terribly severe, and 
so great was the 
courage and self- 
sacrifice displayed 
by the mail-guards, 
in their efforts to 
get the mails 
through, that the 
Postmaster-General 
issued a_ special 
letter of thanks to 
them for their 
energy and zeal. 

One illustration 
depicts an incident 
of the road not 
altogether devoid of 
humour. The 
waters are out and 
a coach is_ seen 
proceeding along the 
flooded road. The 
rain is streaming down in torrents, the water well over the 
axle-trees, and matters generally seem at their worst, when off 
goes the leader’s trace! ‘* Pleasant—very,” says the coachman, 
and turning to the guard he informs him of the situation. 
‘‘Who’s to get down, Harry—you or I?” he insinuatingly 
asks. But human nature will out, so he gently adds, “I think 
you had better; but look sharp about it.” The guard’s reply is 
not recorded. 
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THE FIRST LESSON: SETTERS AND POINTERS. 


ourselves, and as it truly is in its final stages, is a 

business of two or more dogs backing one another in 
scientific wise on the moorland or the turnips. It does not, 
perhaps, enter into the calculation of the ordinary man or woman, 
who has not had some practical experience, how large a share of 
the breaking has to be done, or at least .can best be done, 
neither on moorland nor agricultural land, but in the house, and 
how much has to be learned by the individual dog before he can 
be trusted to work in couples. If it were only more iully 
realised that a deal, a very great deal, of the breaking should be 
done indoors, we should, perhaps, have more reason for surprise 
that it is an art so seldom pursued by ladies. It is very common 
to see ladies teaching pet dogs all kinds of parlour tricks that are 
of no use whatever except to amuse the passing hour. They 
might be much better occupied in teaching one ‘of the nobler 


] )Pessetess and as we picture it most readily to 
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C. Reid, Wishaw. N.D. TIEATHER MALT. 
sporting dogs his proper business. Not, fcr that matter, that 
the species of the dog is an affair of cast-iron importance, as the 
Americans might say, for we have ourselves seen a terrier that 
would “ point” game steadily enough, and several poodles that 
retrieved grouse perfectly. Also we have heard of a learned 
pig being instructed to “ point ’"’—he did not retrieve—but this 
is only a hearsay story, and, alter all, a pig is seldom a pretty 
drawing-room pet. 

But you can have no better, no more beautiful, pet for a 
drawing-room than such a setter as our grand MALLwyp 
PRINCE, or a pointer such as our Heatwer Matt. For our 
own part, we prefer the setter as the dog for the house and the 
friend of man; but it is all much a matter of taste. The 
pointer is a finer coated dog—he has that merit. It does not 
require such perpetual brushing and washing to keep his coat in 
order. Each kind has its qualities and 
their correlative defects. The pointer 
will do his work more kindly and 
freely where water is scarce than the 
thick-coated setter; but the latter 
again is the better over stony ground; 
his feet do not give out so readily— 
perhaps because the pads are more or 
less protected by the hair. As a pet 
the pointer is nearly allied to the 
Dalmatian Cog —the carriage or plum- 
pudding dog—and this dog always 
makes a clever and affectionate friend. 
Several times we have seen the clown 
dog in a set of performing dogs—the 
dog who does everything just wrong— 
a Dalmatian, while the others were 
white French poodles; and it takes a 
clever fellow to make a good clown. 
Lut whichever kind you may choose, 
you will have a good friend in either. 

And, after all, we are not asking 
you to make household friends of all 
the dogs you break. That would 
indeed be asking a deal. But we are 
asking you to make them all your 
friends, though their kennel may be 
outside the house. Without friend- 
ship and mutual confidence you will 
make nothing of the business ; and it 
is just for this reason that ladies ought 
to be especially good at the dog-breaking 
att, for they have special powers of winning confidence, and it 
is also for this reason that it is such a good thing to begin your 
instructions within doors. 

Have you ever happened to see any of the professional 
horse-breakers—charmers of a vicious horse—or even any of 
that race of horse-breakers by nature, the Mexicans, at work? 
They will not go into a stall with the horse if there is anyone 
else within earshot—anyone el e, or any other horse. Some of 
them :re so particular that they will not go in while the horse 
is wearing a particle of clothing, or even a halter or head-stall, 
A great American horse-dentist who was over here a few years 
ago, and worked sundry miracles, was most particular about 
this. A horse that the groom said must be tied up, or it would 
tear to pieces a stranger entering the box, this man insisted cn 
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being let loose and the head-stall 
removed from it before he would go 
into the stall. Then he went in and 
pulled some teeth out of the head of 
this so-called demon horse, I believe 
with his naked hand, so loose were the 
teeth that really were the cause of the 
poor horse’s vice and temper. 

The object that these men have 
in view when they insist on the horse 
being alone, and untrammelled by 
clothing, etc., is to win its undivided 
attention. It ought to be no otherwise 
with your dog when you first begin to 
instruct him. You must have him all 
to yourself ; no one else must be there ; 
there must be no disturbing elements. 
Obviously these are conditions that 
you can arrange far more easily within 
doors than without. Without, there 
is constant interruption—a rook goes 
cawing overhead, a boy whistles, or a 
cow lows in the next field; the coz 
pricks up its ears, loses the valuable 
thread of your discourse, and so the 
first lesson ends—futi ely. But in your 
own study, library, or drawing-room 
you can give orders that you are not to 
be disturbed, with a fair chance of 
getting them obeyed, and you are safe for a satisfactory (éte-a-téle 
interview with your dog. You can give h’'m your undivided 
attention, and he can give his to you. 

You must remember, in the first place, what it is that you 
are wishing to teach him. The “point” or the “set” has 
been defined as a natural pause prolonged by art, or something 
to that effect. It is this natural pause that you want to teach 
him to prolong. But the natural pause is made on the first 
occasion of his winding some attractive odour. It is probably 
the pause that he makes while he is exactly, or as exactly as 
may be, locating the position of the exciting cause of this 
delightful odour. Therefore, to produce the pause, you must 
first of all lay down the odour. Now, the late General 
Hutchinson, in his delightful book on ‘* Dog-breaking,” advises the 
chucking of a piece of toast or meat across the room, accompanied 
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by the word ‘* Dead! dead!” The dog will go after this 
dainty naturally. So far this is excellent; Lut then he recom- 
mends that after a few trials of this kind the dog shall be 
checked by the check-string, with a cry of Toh»! ” just as he 
is on the point of reaching the dainty bit. With the utmost 
respect (that the present writer, more peculia ly than others 
who are indebted to General Hutchinson for their knowledge 
and pleasure in the dog-breaking art, owes to the writer of the 
great text-book on the subject), I cannot altozether agree with 
the wisdom of this. It seems to me to do away altogether with 
that ‘natural pause” which it is our study “by art to 
prolong.” There is no natural pause in the operation of a dog’s 
rushing on to pick up a bit of something edible ; and when, «after 
being allowed to eat the morsel several times unreproved, he 
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finds himself suddenly brought 
up with a jerk and a 
“Toho!” just as his nose is 
touching it, it is only natural 
to suppose that he will feel 
some disgust and disappoint- 
ment and be a little upset at 
the whole business. More- 
over, this rushing on after 
something that he sees, and 
then coming to a sudden stop 
before it, even when it is 
learned, is not at all analogous 
tothe manner in which tke dog 
will come on his birds when 
he is taken out into the field. 
He does not first see the bird, 
and then come on it. The 
first intimation given him of 
its presence is conveyed in the 
delightful odour wafted to his 
nostrils. It seems to me 
better from ev: ry point of view 
that we should, if possible, 
give him, in these initiatory 
lessons, an experience some- 
what analogous to this that he 
will enjoy in the field. 

It ought to be possible. 
I. ought even to be easy. But for all that it is no bad plan to 
throw out the bread or toast once or twice, until the dog has 
learned what to expect from this motion of your arm. It will 
teach him to notice the direction in which your arm is moved. 
Always, by the by, when you speak to the dog, look him in the 
eyes. It is always at your eyes that he will look to learn 
your meaning, and you can help him b:st by returning his look 
in kind. 

Now, when the dog has learned that there is something to 
expect from the wave of your arm, accompanied by the excla- 
mation *‘ Dead!” and that the direction of the wave has its 
significance, then is the time to think about the natural pause 
and its prolongation by art. Puta bit of toast or bread on a 
chair or sofa, or in a corner, without the dog’s seeing you do 
so. Wave your arm towards this, at the same time exclaiming 
‘‘Dead! dead!” Tnen the dog will follow the direction of 
your wave and move towards the spot; and then, the first mo:ent 
that he gets wind of the pleasant thing, is your moment for 
taking advantage of the natural pause and prolonging it by 
art. You will have the check-string, a cord a few yards 
long, attached to his collar at one end, and in your hand, or under 
your foot, at the other. With an exclamation of ‘‘ Toho!” 
and your right arm held up, almost perpendicularly, you will 
keep him in restraint, prolonging the natural pause until 
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with a further wave of the hand and the exclamation “On!” 
you release him to go forward and pick up his reward. 

‘This, we may say, is enough at present, for the first lesson. 
It may take two lessons to get this length. It is a mistake to 
weary the dog. Leave off when you see his keen attention 
flagging. About six or seven months is the age at which to 
begin his education. 

Ultimately you may hope to bring him to such a perfect 
pitch that he may go in couples wich the HeaTHEerR TyraNT AND 
HEATHER Ponro in our picture, a finished pair ; or, if he be a 
setter, he may make one of the pair that ‘HE BREAKER has in 
his left hand by the chain. 


(Zo be con inued.) 
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()< ot the best examples of the way in which preserving 








game for shooting purposes increases the stock of wild 

life all round, is our dear old favourite, Richmond Park. 
The Duke of Cambridge always says that he enjoys a day's 
shooting there as much as anywhere in England. The writer 
has seen a bag in early October of driven partridges—some 
twelve brace—on the farm just outside the Robin Hood Gate, 
which belongs to His Royal Highness, with as many more 
pheasants, killed over Clumber spaniels, sixteen or seventeen 
hares, which are found in plenty in the paddocks on Sheen Hill 
and on the Coombe Estate, and thirty or forty rabbits, made by 
four guns. The scenery is as beautiful as any in Surrey, the 
oaks as old and picturesque, the scent of the fern as fragrant and 
refreshing. 

As soon as this fern is up the whole new stock of the year, 
from birds to the fawns and calves of the fallow and red deer, 
begins to appear. The young wild ducks and water-hens are 
usually hatched in the wood at the head of Penn Ponds. There 
is a small marsh there, and in it the writer has seen a wild duck 
with eleven little yellow ducklings all as busy as bees catching 
flies and eating snails in the green water grass. There, too, the 
warblers come earlier in the year to recove- from the fatigue of 
migration. Food is more plentiful there than anywhere else in 
the park, and they creep about, scarcely able to fly for the first 
twenty-four hours—chiff-chaffs, willow-wrens, and sedge-warblers 
—in this little jungle of tall grass and bushes. 

By this time the herons are fully fledged, but plenty of 
youag birds of other species have not left the nest. In several of 
the oak groves, which are the special beauty of the park, the 
lesser spotted woodpecker breeds, so does the nuthatch, and the 
tree-creeper's nest may be found pretty frequently, usually set 
in the interstice between a piece of bark which is peeling from 
an ancient trunk and the wood itself. Meadow-pipits and larks 
nest there, so do white-throats and chiff-chaffs, scores of jack- 
daws, wood-pigeons, and in the groves the turtle-dove. A few 
dabchicks always come to the lake. In the present spring there 
were five pairs just before nesting-time, and a great crested 
grehe was also seen. 

' The deer have quite recovered the losses caused by the out- 
break of rabies in 1886, This was certainly one of the strangest 
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events in the 
history of 
parks, though 
it has prob- 
ably occurred 
before, with- 
out the cause 
being dis- 
covered. 
Probably 
some deer was 
bitten by a 
mad dog. 
This in turn 
infected 
others, and 
they became 
rabid, and 
acted exactly 
as the old 
accounts 
represented 
all rabi 

animals to do, 
including man 
himself, that 
is, they had 
an inclination 
to bite. As 
deer do not bite naturally, this soon attracted attention. 
These animals have only a pad of bone in the upper jaw, but in 
the lower have from five to eight sharp incisors, and with these 
they bit and infected the other deer. Upwards of 200 were 
destroyed or died, and for a long time two or three had to be 
shot every day. Still there are more than 1,000 deer left, or 
about one to an acre and a-half. They get plenty of extra food. 
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besides that produced in the park, as hay is grown for them 
in the rich enclosed paddock beyond the Beverley Brook. 
This brook itself will soon probably hold trout, for according 
to the new Act all drainage must be diverted from it, and 
what was becoming a sewer will soon be made a clean 
stream again. 

In the month of June the fawns and calves are dropped. 
Then notice boards are set up reminding visitors that dogs are 
not allowed in the park during the ‘‘ Fence months.” “ Defence ” 
was the old word for the close time, a Norman term of veneric, 
as ancient as any we have surviving. 
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The red 
deer generally 
drop their 
calves in the 
tufts of rushes 
on the hills, 
especially in 
the grove 
behind the 
White Lodge. 
There they 
may be seen, 
curled up, 
apparently 
fast asleep, 
but really 
quite wide 
awake, only 
motionless by 
instinct, like 
young plovers 
or sitting 
hares. It isa 
pretty form of 
quest to go 
seeking the 
fawns at this 
time, amid 
scenery and 
surroundings the most beautiful that an old English park can 
show in the early summer. Cuckoos calling, doves cooing, small 
birds incessantly singing, make the old groves echo. 

In the fern a faliow doe moves slowly off, only her head 
showing above the jungle of fragrant fronds, and if the little 
paths and tracks are followed, the fawn may often be found. If 
more than a fortnight old it will often spring up and follow the 
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doe. But A New-sorn Fawn, like that in the illustration, lies 
still and confiding, half from instinct, half from ignorance. 
Sometimes a doe will press her fawn to the ground with her 
muzzle when she sees anyone approaching, as a hint to it to lie 
still. The fawn, though perfectly still, looks at its discoverers 
with great wide-open black eyes, and shows no fear whatever. 
The red deer calves are spotted with white, like those of the 
fallow. 

Wuite Asu Lopacg, the garden and buildings of which are 
seen here, between the big oaks and hawthorn, stands near to 
Penn Ponds, and the keeper who occupies it had the herons 
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especially under his eyes before the birds were disturbed from 
Penn Wood by the felling of the oaks in springtime by the 
Woods and Forests Department. In the enclosure behind are 
usually a good number of retrievers, and one or two beautiful 
white and lemon Clumbers of the Duke of Cambridge’s 
breed. C. J. CornisH. 








PLANTING-OUT THE SUMMER FLOWERS. 

S notes have been already given upon ways of planting tender summer 

A flowers, it is needless to write more concerning them, only to remind 

flower gardeners that the time has arrived for transferring everything to 
the open ground. Early in June it is safe for the tender exotic to take its chance 
in the open—kindly treated perhaps by the climate, or quickly wrecked by a season 
of cold and wet. Of course, if not already accomplished, prepare the beds, and 
never omit to inure the plants for their change by keeping them fully exposed 
during the day, but sheltering the growth at night, in case a frost should occur. 
Perhaps some of our readers intend to purchase summer flowers. In that case, 
use the Cactus Dahlias of finer kinds freely. Nothing in the late summer and 
autumn is more sumptuous. ‘ Tuberous Begonias of self shades are brilliant and 
long lasting. It is not too late even to put out strong plants of Pentstemons 
from pots, and seedlings of various kinds, Phlox Drummondi and plants of 
that nature, but they must be well cared for, otherwise the garden will show 
many unsightly patches. 

HEDGEs. 

The beauty of a garden is marred too often by the ugliness of its hedges. 
A hedge of Privet is never pleasant to see; a grasping shrub, thin at the base, 
and at all times a dead, monotonous green. There are many things of infinitely 
greater interest that may be used for the purpose, and to these we will refer. 
Many kinds are available, both evergreen and deciduous, and the two most 
important are Holly and Yew, rich deep green shrubs, requiring simply a good 
loamy soil and reasonable attention to maintain extreme vigour for years. 
Before planting a hedge of any kind, well prepare the soil. Merely digging it 
over will not suffice. Trench it thoroughly, and incorporate into it a liberal 
amount of well-decayed manure. During the first summer after planting water 
freely, and if the weather is unusually warm, mulching with manure will be 
beneficial. A hedge, let it be remembered, is a permanent feature, not to 
remain two or three seasons, but for many years, and a good foundation is 
essential. 

The Holly.—A healthy hedge of Holly is at all times refreshing to see— 
dense green, and practically impenetrable. It must bea brave beast that will venture 
to break down this formidable barrier. The best time of the year to plant is early 
in April, as at that season the shrub scarcely feels the effect of root disturbance, 
and choose well-rooted p'ants, those that have been frequently transplanted in the 
nursery, and are therefore prepared for removal. Failures occur in hedge planting, 
as well as in tree and shiub planting in general, through the things not being 
ready, that is, left in one position for some time, then wrenched out, with the 
result that however promising they may appear the upset proves too great a shock. 
The distance apart at which they should be put will depend, of course, upon the 
size of the plants, but from 1ft. to 18in. is, as a rule, a suitable distance. Keep 
the pruning-knife away from them for two years. The object is to encourage 
growth and well establish the shrubs, which is impossible when, as frequently 
is the case, cutting in is begun during the first year. When trimming is necessary, 
choose either the autumn or April, the last month for preference. Cut the 
hedge wedge-shape, the object being to admit as much light and air as possible 
to the base. A weakly base is an eyesore. 

Yew.—The deep sombre colour of the Yew isat all times enjoyable, whether 
in the depth of winter or in summer, when flowers deepen the heavy rich green of 
the foliage. Yew may be planted in colder and heavier soils than the Holly, 
and at all times, except the summer. It may be planted in winter successfully, 
and the same rule as to clipping applies as in the former case. Clip either in 
autumn or spring before growth begins, not before. 

Whitethorn or Quickh,—This shrub, we need hardly remark, is the common 
Hawthorn (Crataegus Oxycantha), and is as much used as anything for hedges. 
It forms a dense barrier, especia'ly when mixed with Holly, a successful and 
picturesque combination. Seedlings are used, and put about 6in. apart, cutting 
back to within gin. of the soil a year after planting. The object of this is to 
induce stronger growth, which is seen in shoots developing freely at the base. 
Privet is sometimes planted with Quick to form a hedge, as it is found that the 
sturdy shoots support the more weakly ones of the other shrub. It is not, 
however, a hedge we care for. 

Privet.—This is largely planted as a hedge, although it is difficult to 
understand why such a shrub is chosen when so many stronger kinds may be 
used. It has one virtue—extremely quick growth, but it is not long lasting, 
and soon gets thin at the base. If Privet, however, is chosen, get the oval- 
leaved kind, and strong plants about 2ft. high are the most suitable, putting 
them gin. apart. A dense bottom is essential, and one reason of Privet 
hedges becoming so bare and thin is want of clipping back. LEarly in July, 
after planting, cut the shoots to within 1ft. of the soil. July is also the best 
month of the year to trim Privet hedges, as young growth quickly hides the 
effect of this bold surgery. 

Other Hedges.—Box forms a charming hedge, fragrant and free, but 
scarcely a barrier against cattle. Laurel, too, may be used, trimming this in 
with a knife some time in the summer. It is important not to cut Laurel with 
the shears. Conifers also may be planted, but choose them with great care. 
‘The Norway Spruce (Abies excelsa), Thuja gigantea, T. occidentalis, Retinospora 
obtusa, and Cupressus Lawsoniana are the most suitable. Conifer hedges should 
be trimmed in autumn or quite early in the spring, otherwise they suffer through 
loss of sap. Of deciduous hedges none are finer than those of Blackthorn or 
Sloe, the Hornbeam, Beech, and the Cherry Plum (Prunus Myrobalana), whilst 
for planting by the sea select the Sea Buckthorn (Hippophe rhanmoides), 
covered in winter with orange-red berries when permitted free growth, the 
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well-known Tamarisk, and Euonymus japonicus. The Euonymuses make sturdy 
growth by the sea-coast, but should be used with caution in northerly counties, 
as the growth is tender. All make capital hedges, and the variegated kinds are 
wonderfully bright. Rose hedges and those of such shrubs as the Japanese 
Quince have been recently considered. 

THE OLD SCENTED-LEAVED GERANIUMS. 

The scented-leaved Pelargoniums, or Geraniums as they are more frequently 
called, seem to be disappearing. At one time the plants were in high favour, 
but fashion is fickle, until neglect becomes so marked that old_ kinds 
of much beauty are sometimes practically lost. There is much charm, 
however, in a collection of these fragrant-leaved plants from the Cape, 
and the flowers are often pretty, though less showy than those of. the 
zonal and Ivy-leaved races. Nor is there any difficulty in cultivating them, 
cuttings striking readily in summer under glass, and the plants may be placed 
in the open air from June until frosts occur. In some old gardens large 
specimens are grown in tubs for the adornment of the terrace, and merely given 
protection from frost during the winter. Of the scented-leaved kinds, those 
possessing leafage which when bruised gives off a rich spicy aroma, none is finer 
than the old Oak-leaved Pelargonium named Quercifolium. Then may be 
mentioned the variety minus, Radula major, Denticulatum majus, Filicifolium 
odoratum, and the hybrid forms. Kollisson’s Unique is a beautiful kind, 
vigorous, fragrant, and with bright flowers borne abundantly. 

A PRETTY WAY OF GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

One is so accustomed to the Chrysanthemum as a bush plant, or to give 
flowers merely for the sake of show, that any new and pleasing way of growing 
it is acceptable. The illustration depicts the Chrysanthemum as a climber, if 
one may use such a term, the lanky stems being trained to arches thrown over 
the centre walk of a fruit house. The result is a picture of flowers, hanging 
loosely, in truth bending with their weight, and giving bountiful handfuls for 
the house. The Chrysanthemum has little of the grace of climbing plants in 
general ; the stems are stiff and often bare at the base, but in the autumn, when 
blossom of all kinds is not too plentiful, the big, handsome, and splendidly- 
coloured blooms are invaluable both for effect and decoration. It is inartistic to 
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force a flower to open out to its utmost limit, but when used boldly these monster 
blooms are certainly picturesque, and in a sense welcome, if the colours are 
kept apart, to prevent crude associations. 


DEATH OF Mk. JAMES KELWAY. 


Flower gardeners will be sorry to hear that a nurseryman who has given 
many beautiful flowers to the world has passed away—Mr. James Kelway, 
founder of the firm of Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, Somerset. He lived 
to the ripe age of eighty-four years, and throughout his busy and interesting life 
raised hundreds of new flowers—Pzonies, Gladioli, Delphiniums, Gaillardias, 
and other things which bloom gaily in all good mixed borders. * They have become 
popular flowers in, the truest sense, and the world is poorer through the loss of 
one. who endowed it with so much beauty. Visitors to the great exhibitions, 
especially the Teriiple shows of the Royal Horticultural Society, will rememter 
the brilliant groups from Langpoit, and in certain races, Gladioli, Pzeonies, and 
Delphiniums in particular wonderful kinds have been raised, improvements in 
form and colour, upon anything that existed previously. One of the latest 
achievements was raising ‘the white Delphinium, and the noble Gladioli of 
remarkable form and colour were witnesses to his untiring efforts to olttain new 
types. Acres were devoted merely to testins new kinds—necessary work if 
English gardens are to continue interesting and teautiful. The world owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to the hybridist. 
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F the question were asked, ‘* Which is the greatest of 
English country seats?” the answer, ‘ Blenheim,” would 
leap to the lips. Chatsworth, Welbeck, and Belvoir, 

among ducal homes, might rise also in the mind, but Blenheim 
would claim the precedence, alike by its famous origin, its stately 
character, and the greatness of the vast domain. The splendour 
of the victories of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Mal- 
plaquet, the brilliant triumphs won within a period of little more 
than five years, had no parallel in history. They raised the 
fame of Marlborough to the highest pitch, and his countrymen 
were proud to recognise in him one of the greatest generals the 
world had ever seen. There were things in his career that were 
discreditable, but even the shame of his disclosure of the expe- 
dition to Camaret Bay was forgotten, and the rude rhyme of the 
patriotic Briton expressed his profound admiration of 


** Jack of Marlborough, 
Who beat the Frenchmen thorough and thorough,” 


while the story of how “ Malbrouck s’en va t’en guerre” spread 
its sounding note through Irance. The sanguinary character of 
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BLENHEIM PALACE, 
OXFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
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the victory of Malplaquet, and the terrible cost in blood of the 
siege warfare that followed, not to speak of political circum- 
stances at home, did, ind ed, dim the Duke’s popularity ; but 
Blenbeim Palace is the tribute to the first great victory from 
which it takes its name. The royal domain of Woodstock was 
settled upon the Duke of Marlborough and his heirs male and 
female in 1704, but it had been famous long b-fore his time. 
The region was fair and beautiful, and the Plantagenet 
kings had delighted in their house there. At Woodstock 
Henry I. bui't a palace, and in that vast paik was wont to chase 
the deer. ‘There, too, he had strange beasts, says Holinshed, 
to wit, lions, leopards, lynxes, and porcupines. But Wood- 
stock was far more famous for its secret bower, where Henry II. 
installed Fair Rosamund. Here were doubtless all the delights 
of a me lizval garden, approached, we surmise, by a maze; but 
whatever its nature—and some would give it stone and timber 
and a hundred and fifty doors—it was a bower the like of which 
no man had seen. Only by the clue of the silken thread could 
the dwelling of fair, frail Rosamund be reached, thougk of 
dagger and poisoned cup we hear, and of how “angered 
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Eleanor” penetrated therein, and drove out her rival to refuge 
at Godsiow, where she died and was buried—still as the 
chroniclers. say—with the epitaph above her, “ Hac jacet in 
tumba rosa mundi non rosa munda.” 

When Vanbrugh was building Blenheim he found that, 
many as came to see the palace that was being reared for Marl- 
borough, none went away without demanding where the bower 
of Rosamund had been. The romantic legend of the royal 
amour has in fact always had a fascination for the imagination 
of the people. It had none, however, for the masterful Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough. Vanbrugh would have preserved as 
much as remained of the royal palace as a picturesque ruin, 
but she would hear no argument upon that point, and so of the 
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famous abode not a vestige now remains. The story of the 
building of Blenheim is full of the quarrels between Sarah and 
Vanbrugh. The sum of half a million sterling, which was to 
be devoted by Parliament to the erection of Marlborough’s 
palace, was never wholly paid. The careful Duke would not 
willingly consent to the expending of a penny in advance of the 
Treasury warrants, and “ Atossa”’ took a delight in thwarting the 
architect. Petty squabbles marred the progress of the work, 
and when at length a law suit in regard to the money had ended 
unfavourably to the Duke, ihe completion of Blenheim fell upon his 
estate. He died without ever having really inhabited the house that 
had been raised for his glory, expressing to the very end the fondest 
affection—strange as under the circumstances it may appear— 
for that extraordinary woman, 
em ~ he his wife. Vanbrugh bitterly 
a says that he left her £10,000 
E : a year ‘‘to spoil Blenheim in 
ets Rema = =olicr own way,” and £12,000 
ie aes 862 year “to keep herself clean 
? fm =6.and goto law.” But to Sarah 
Duchess of Marlbcrough, the 
fallen favourite of Queen Anne, 
belongs the credit of having 
completed Blenheim, never- 
theless. She determined to 
finish the palace, and she 
succeeded. If it was spoiled 
at all, it was by Vanbrugh. 
Sarah—though it is 
difficult to gauge her actual 
feelings towards her husband 
—was resolved to glorify his 
name. The proud inscription 
upon the portico, ‘ Europe 
hec vindex alta  Britanno,” 
expresses her view of his 
achievements, and, though she 
lived about a quarter of a 
century after his death, she 
never married again, and was 
at pains that his life should be 
written well and to her mind, 
without ‘ one line of verse,” 
of which she had. heard too 
much. 

Blenheim is considered the 
masterpiece of Vanbrugh. We 
cannot but recognise in it 
Copyright a strength of line and an 
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imposing breadth of conception 
and character well suited to 
the conditions of such a place. 
On the other hand, it is 
universally admitted to be 
exceedingly heavy and mono- 
tonous in effect. Pope bitterly 
said, “I never saw so great 
a thing with so much littleness 
in it; I think the architect 
built it entirely in complaisance 
to the taste of its owners, for 
it is the most inhospitable thing 
imaginable, and the most 
selfish; it has, like their own 
hearts, no room for strangers, 
and no reception for any person 
of superior quality to them- 
selves.” There are many 
splendid apartments in the 
palace, notably the hall, which 
extends the whole height of 
the building, with the ceiling 
by Thornhill representing the 
battle of Blenheim in an 
allegory, the great dining- 
room, the saloon, whose ceiling 
and walls are a masterpiece of 
Laguerre, the State drawing- 
room, the great library, from 
which the fine collection has 
been dispersed, like many of 
the more famous pictures that 
once adorned the house, and 
the chapel, where the Duke 
and Duchess are entombed. 
But the splendour of Blenheim is not in the building alone. 
The great extent and noble character of the park and the trees, 
the great lake begemming the landscape, the imposing bridge, 
and the lofty column—all contribute to make a truly splendid 
domain. The park and gardens will occupy our attention in 
another article, but it deserves to be noticed how perfectly 
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suitable is the character of the surroundings to the palace they 
enshrine. The lake is a delightful feature in the landscape. 
Time was when a slender brook ran under the great bridge, and 
when the satirist could write : 
‘¢ The arch his high ambition shows, 
The stream an emblem of his bounty flows.” 
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But long ago, as Boswell said 
to Johnson in 1776, the epigram 
was ‘* drowned,” for Brown, 
one of our greatest landscape 
gardeners, extended the glassy 
sheet that reflects the arch 
and fills the vale. At Blen- 
heim we contemplate a building 
and a park that are severally 


masterpieces in their way. If 
Vanbrugh may be said to 
have enjoyed an_ unrivalled 


opportunity in designing the 
palace, Brown had never so 
favourable a scene for the 
display of his powers. It is 
true that the character of the 
landscape lent itself to the 
effects he loved to produce, 
which were those arising from 
broad expanses of turf, well- 
placed groups of trees, and 
sheets of glassy water; but no 
point escayed him, and the 
most satisfactory thing about 
Blenheim is that, while we 
enjoy beauty produced by the 
invisible hand of Art, we are 
altogether unconscious of the 
means by which it works. But 
the interesting character and 
many beauties of the park and 
gardens of Blenheim merit 
some study in detail, and they 
shall be further illustrated and 
described. Happily the present Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough are devoted to the pleasures of outdoor life, and the 
surroundings of their historic home are well cared for and 
maintained in a state that may, without exaggeration, be 
described as one of perfection. 
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N eminent memler of society once remarked, after meeting Sir Stafford 
A Northcote, that though he had often heard of the milk of human 
kindness, he had never The saying 
inevitably recurs to one’s mind on 1eading Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘* Reminis- 
cences” (Chatto and Windus). In the history of literature, have two solid 
volumes ever been composed that were so abso'utely fiee from de’raction or the 
imputation of unworthy motive: We doubt it. Yet Mr. McCarthy deals with 
persons who have attacked him fiercely in public, or who have passed the most 
scathing comments on h's religion or his race. Of Parnell he is chiefly anxious 
to recall that, even after the scenes in the his‘oric Committce-room, their 
relations were those of ‘friendliness and goodwil!,” He finds it rather hard to 


come across the cow before. 
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LOWER END OF THE PARK. ee 
discover excuses for Charles Kingsley’s constant assaults on Catholicism, but 
Froude’s Irish antipathies are explained away by a theory that his mind must 
have been imperfectly constituted. It is easy to smile at this universal amiability, 
but for our own part we have read Mr. McCarthy’s ‘* Reminiscences ” with 
unstinted admiration. A man whocan take as many hard knocks as Mr. McCarthy 
has received, and yet feel none the worse for them, is an exceedingly healthy 
influence in public life. We are not surprised that Lord Randolph Churchill 
should have insisted that Conservative hostesses must ask Mr. McCarthy to 
dinner, and even sing to him ‘‘ The Wearin’ of the Green.” The Churchill 
anecdotage i5 among the most interesting of the volumes; ‘a curious combina- 
tion of the schoolboy and the statesman,” is the neat summary of character 
When a fund was being raised for the wives of distressed Irish land'ords, 
**T am entirely in sympathy with them,” said a lady, earnestly, ‘* but I haven’t 
given any money.” Lord Randolph stroked his moustache, and gravely 
replied, ‘* I see; your sympathy doesn’t take that form.” Capital, too, is Mr. 
McCarthy’s account of the Churchillian apology for throwing over the Irish 
party after co-operating closely with them for five years: ‘* Look here, I made 
the very best fight I could for you, and I didn’t succeed; and now the only 
thing I can do is to make the very best fight I can against you.” The portrait 
of Lord Kandolph seems, on the whole, the freshest and most finished in these 
volumes. But could any revelation of cha acter be more complete than Lord 
Salisbury’s suppression, when Lord 
Cranborne, of the sense'ess interrup- 
tions by young Tory blocds of John 
Stuart Mill’s maiden speech? ‘* Ask 
them,” he said, with generous anger, ‘if 
they know who John Stuart Mill is.” 
If we have a fault to find with Mr, 
McCarthy, it is that he sometimes 
misses the humorous side of things ; 
Disraeli’s rallying of Bright for seeking 
fame in the House of Commons was 
plainly ironical. But not always; as 
in his speculations, for instance, on 
the reason why Mr. Whalley invariably 
tapped thrice on the bench in front of 
him before he was going to speak. 


**He would have told me, for he 
was friendly and without guile.” 


(Quotations could be made from Mr. 
McCarthy without end, since he deals 
not only with the House of Commons, 
but also with two Colonial Governors, 
Sir John Pope Hennessy and Lord 
Rosmead, and with a long list of 
distinguished Americans— Longfellow, 
Lowell, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
many more. But it would be unfair 
to spoil the charm of Mr. McCuirthy’s 
volumes by laying them under 
excessive contribution. They are a 
better moral tonic than many a 
devotional treatise. 

Of a very different value from 
Mr. McCarthy’s sparkling recollections 
is the Rev. H. L. Thompso:’s 
**Memoir of H. G. Liddell, D.D.” 
(Murray). It has -apparently been 
written chiefly to remind us that its 
subject was something more than the 
compiler of a_ lexicon, and_ the 
supremely di:nified head of a great 
college. It is, therefore, just a little 
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too ‘‘official,” and by no means as intimate as it might have been. The 
‘* Alice in Wonderland” side of the Liddell houszhold goes altogether 
unregarded, though its literary interests are not small. Instead, we get 
long descriptions of the Dean’s architectural innovations at Christ Church, 
the restorations, for example, of the cathedral and Tom Quad, or, as Mr. 
Thompson invariably calls it, the Great Quadrangle. They are written with the 
knowledge that cones of long association, but the illustrations convey much 
more than whole pages of Mr. Thompson’s dissertations. The Dean’s activity 
extended in many other directions. He set going the drainage of the Tha nes 
Valley ; he worked up the Clarendon Press from a dead-alive to a highly-useful 
institution ; he was an enerzetic curator of the University ga'leries, and succeeded 
in bringing about the appointment of Mr. Ruskin to the Slade Professorship of 
Fine Art. But Dr. Liddell the public character is treated, as we have said, at 
excessive proportion to Dr. Liddeli the man. The opening chapter dealing with 
his unhappy days at a preparatory school and Charterhouse has much more 
humanity about it. ‘*I do not think,” wrote Liddell in after life, ‘that it was 
entirely my own fault.” As a freshman he used to steal early into Chapel or Hall 
to avoid the supposed inquisition of strange eyes. Shyness was Liddell’s bane 
through lie, more especially as it took the form of abruptness. Thus it was, as 
Mr. Thompson records, that he seldom got on terms with undergraduates, 
whether at the Deanery breakfasts or at those terrible inquis tions at the end of 
term known as ‘‘ Collections.” ‘* The result was,” his biographer confesses, ‘that 
the more indus:rious me nbers of the college sometimes felt that they scarcely 
received their due med of commendation and encouragement.” Yet the present 
writer can, from his personal experience, concur with Mr. Thompson’s final 
estimate that, in spite of his sternness, L'ddell’s straightforward simplicity and 
aristocratic bearing secured for him the vereration of young Oxford. We may 
not have been capable of drawing instru.t.ve pirallels between him and _his 
illustrious predecessors, Fell, or Atterbury, or Cyril Jackson, but we feli that he 
was devoted to the college, and had done it great and various services. Besides. 
it was something to belong to a foundation that could boast a head of such a 
majestic presence, 

Any book that can encourage En:lish people to become acquainted wi:h 
the magnificent scenery of Northern Ireland is very much to be encouraged. 
Its charms may be of the severe kind, but they are undeniable, and the people 
are well worth knowing. Mr. Steph n Gwynn and Mr. Hugh Thomson, as 
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author and i'lustrator, have formed, besides, a happy alliance in ‘ Their 
Highways and Byways of Donegal and An rim” (Macmillan). The artist has 
seldom done better work, and he is happy in reproducing the externals of a 
peasantry full of character, though not, perhaps, as picturesque as the Southern 
Irish. Mr. Gwynn’s share in the combination cannot be too highly ! pra ‘sed. 
He evidently loves the race, and tells some capital stories about it, chiefly to 
explain turns of speech. Thus a local mechanic, after altering the slope of a 
turnip-cutter, which was workin stiffly, explained, ‘‘ You see, your reverence, 
she was a wee thing proud in the pitch, but I hae alleviated her bottom.” 
Again a farmer, after turning some young cattle into a paddock, remarked, 
‘*It’s not for what they wad get off it, but they’ll just peruse over it.” The 
information conveyed by Mr. Gwynn is of that practical sort that guide-books so 
often take care to omit. The fisherman and the golfer have not been neglected 
by him, and in his ‘‘advice to cyclists” he combines sagacity with humour. 
Distances—an important point in Ireland, where the countrymen invariably vary 
them accord ng to fancy—the state of the roads, and the hotel accommodation 
are all recorded. He does not attempt to conceal that tourists in Ireland must 
frequently make up their minds to we’ jackets, and there again his candour is 
most commeniJable. Altogether Mr. Gwynn has done a patriotic piece of work 
—for does he not belong to the family of famous Irish cricketers ?—faithfully 
and yet admirab’y. 

In a temporary dearth of notable nove's, it is a relief to meet with a collec- 
tion of taking stories. Mr. E. H. Cooper’s ‘Children, Race-horses, and 
Ghosts” (Duckworth) have already appeared in various periodica!s, and, as 
republished, they quite justify the editors for printing them. Some of them are 
mere incidents, ‘‘ The Cutting of Héléne’s Hair” for example, which is written 
round the familiar account of the rivalry in dress between La Belle Otero and 
Liane de Pougy. Mr. Cooper is also a little too fond of dwcllins upon the 
horrors of absinthe—-though ‘‘ Heliogabalus” is one of the best sketches 
in the book—and the tragic side of Monte Carlo. But his Alpine stories 
are excellent ; he is thoroughly at home with underg:aduate life and habits 
of thought, and he tells well two tales of the race-course, one merry, 
the other not. Mr. Cooper wil!, no doubt, essay a novel before long, and 
the experiment may be anicipaed with hopeful interest. He has the gifts 
of style and observation in abundance; it remains to be seen if he cin 
construct, 
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UCH an extensive collection of farm-stock as we carried 
in the Belle was, like the method of dealing with it, 
probably unique. Certainly so in my experience, and in 

that of all the shipmates with whom I have ever discussed the 
matter. For this reason, a dirty ship upon the high seas is an 
anomaly, something not to be imagincd; that is, in the sense 
of loose dirt, of course, because sailors will call a ship dirty 
whose paint and varnish have been scri bbed or weathered off, 
and, through poverty or meanness, left unrenewed. Ine Belle 
would no doubt have looked clean to the average landsman, but 
to a sailor she was offensively filthy, and the language used at 
night when handling the running gear (i.e., the ropes which 
regulate the sails, etc., aloft, and are, when disused, coiled on 
pins or on deck) was very wicked and plentiful. In fact, as Old 
Nat remarked casually one Sunday afternoon, when the watch 
had been roused to tack ship, and all the inhabitants of the farmery, 
disturbed from their roosting-places or lairs, were unmusicall'y 
seeking fresh quarters, ‘‘ Ef thishyer —— old mud-scow’s oat 
much longer we sh’ll hev ’nother cargo aboard when we du 
arrive. People ‘ll think we cum fr’m the Chinchees with 
gooanner.” 

But, as I have said, the Belle was certainly an exception. 

I joined a magnificent steel clipper called the Harbinger in 
Adelaide as second mate, and, on taking my first walk round 
her, discovered that she too was well provided in the matter of 
farm-stock, besides, to my amazement, for I had thought the 
day for such things long past, carrying a cow. But all the 
arrangements for the housing, feeding, and general comfort of 
the live-stock on board were on a most elaborate scale, as, 
indeed, was the ship’s equipment generally. The cow-house, for 


instance, was a massive erection of solid teak with brass 


fittings and fastenings, large enough to take two cows 
comfortably, and varnished outside till it looked lik2 a 
huge cabinet. Its place when at sea was on the main 
hatch, where it was nearly two feet off the deck, and by means of 
ring-bolts was lashed so firmly that only a perfectly disastrous sea 
breaking on board could possibly move it. Its solidly-built doors 


ON BOARD SHIP. 


By Frank T. Butten. 




















opened in halves, of which the lower half only was kept fastened 
by day, so that Poley stood at her window gazing meditativeiy 
out at the blue expanse of the sea with a mild, abstracted air, 
which immediately vanished if anyone inadvertently came too 
near her premises. She had a way of suddenly dabbing her big 
soapy muzzle into the back of one’s neck while the victim’s 
attention was taken up elsewhere that was disconcerting. And 
one night, in the middle watch, she created a veritable sensation 
by walking into the forecastle unseen by anybody on deck. The 
watch below were all sound asleep, of course, but the unusual 
footsteps, and long inquisitive breaths, like escaping steam, 
emitted by the visitor, soon roused them by their unfamiliarity. 
Voice called unto voice across the darkness (and a ship’s fore- 
castle at night is a shade or so darker than a coal-cellar), ‘* What 
is it? Light the lamp, somebody”; but with that vast 
mysterious monster floundering around, no one dared venture 
out of the present security of his bunk. It was really most 
alarming—waking up to such an invisible hortor as that, and, as 
one of the fellows said to me afterwards, ‘‘ All the creepy yarns I'd 
ever read in books come inter me head at once, until I was almost 
dotty with ’fraid.” This situation was relieved by one of the 
other watch, who, coming in to get something out of a chum’s 
chest, struck a match, and by its pale glimmer revealed the 
huge bulk of poor Poley, who, scared almost to drying up her 
milk, was endeavouring to bore her way through the bows in 
order to get out. The butcher was hurriedly roused from his 
quarters further aft, and, muttering maledictions upon ships and 
all sailors, the sea and all cattle, slouched tothe spot. His voice 
immediately reassured the wanderer, who turned round at its 
first angry words and deliberately marched out of the forecastle, 
leaving a lavish contribution in her wake as a memento of her 
visit. 

Between the butcher’ and Poley a charming affection 
existed. She loved him most fondly, and the Cardigan jacket 
he wore was a proof thereof. For while engaged in grooming 
her, which he did most conscientiously every morning, she 
would reach round whenever possible and lick him wherever 
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she could touch him. In consequence of this affectionate 
habit of hers his Cardigan was an object of derision to all on 
beard until upon our arrival in Cape Town one of our departing 
passengers divided a case of extra special Scotch whisky among 
the crew. The butcher, being of an absorbent turn, shifted a 
goodly quantity of the seductive fluid, and presently, feeling 
very tired, left the revellers and disappeared. Next morning he 
was nowhere to be found. A prolonged search was made, and 
at last the missing man was discovered peacefully slumbering 
by the side of the cow, all unconscious of the fact that she had 
licked away at him until nothing remained of his Cardigan but 
the sleeves, and in addition a great deal of his shirt was missing. 
It is only fair to suppose that, given time enough, she would 
have removed all his clothing. It was a depraved appetite 
certainly, but as I have before noticed, that is not uncommon 
among animals at sea. It was her only lapse, however, from 
virtue in that direction. Truly her opportunities were small, 
being such a close prisoner, but the marvel to me was how, in 
the absence of what I should say was proper food, she kept up 
her supply of milk for practically the whole voyage. She never 
once set foot on shore from the time the vessel left London until 
she returned, and as green food was most difficult to obtain in 
Adelaide, she got a taste of it only about four times during our 
stay. Australian hay, too, is not what a dainty English cow 
would be likely to hanker after; yet with all these drawbacks 
it was not until we had crossed the Line on the homeward 
passage that her milk began to dwindle seriously in amount. 
Thenceforward it decreased, until in the Channel the butcher 
handed in to the steward one morning a contribution of about a 
gill, saying, “If you want any more, sir, you'll have to put the 
suction hose on to her. I sh’d say her milkin’ days was done.” 
But for long previous to this the ingenious butcher had been 
raiding the cargo (of wheat) for his pet, and each day would 
present her with two bucketfuls of boiled wheat, which she 
seemed to relish amazingly. Partly because of this splendid 
feeding, and partly owing to the regular washing and grooming 
she received, I imagine she was such a picture of an animal 
when she stepped out of the ship in London as I have only 
seen at cattle shows or on advertisement cards. You could not 
see a bone; her sides were like a wall of meat, and her skin 
had a sheen on it like satin. As she was led away, I said 
to the butcher, who had been assisting at her debarkation, 
‘*T suppose you'll have her again next voyage, won’t you, 
butcher?” ‘No fear,” he answered, sagely. ‘‘ She’s gone to 
be butchered. She'll be prime beef in a day or two.” 1 
looked at him with something like consternation. He seemed 
to think it was a grand idea, although even now the mournful 
call of his old favourite was ringing in his ears. At last I said, 
“I wonder you can bear to part with her; you’ve been such 
chums all the voyage.” ‘I don’t know what you mean, sir,” 
he replied. ‘I looked after her ’cause it’s my bisness, but I'd 
jest as leave slaughter her myself as not.” With that he left 
me to resume his duty. 

But in the fervour of my recollections of Poley, I have 
quite neglected another most important branch of the Harbinger’s 
family of animals, the sheep. Being such a large ship, she had 
an immense house or deck between the main hatch and the 
fore mast, in which were a donkey engine and condenser, a second 
cabin to accommodate thirty passengers, petty officers’ quarters, 
carpenters’ shop, and galley. And still there was room between 
the fore end and the fore mast to admit of two massive pens, 
built of teak, with galvanise1 bars in front, being secured there 
one on top of the other. When I joined the ship these were 
empty, and their interiors scrubbed as clean as a kitchen table. 
That morning, looking up the quay, I saw a curious procession. 
First a tall man, with an air of quiet want of interest about 
him; by his side sedately marched a ram, a splendid fellow, 
who looked fully conscious that he was called upon to play an 
important part in the scheme of things. Behind this solemn 
pair came a small flock of some thirty sheep, and a wise old dog, 
keeping a good distance astern of the mob, fittingly brought up 
the rear. They were expected, for I saw some of the men 
under the bosun’s directions carefully laying a series of gangways 
for them. And, without noise, haste, or fuss, the man marched 
on board closely followed by the ram. He led the way to 
where a long plank was laid from the deck to the wide-open door 
of the upper pen. Then, stepping to the side of it, without a 
word or even a gesture, he stood quite still while the stately 
ram walked calmly up that narrow way followed by the sheep 
in single file. The leader walked into the pen and right round 
it, reaching the door just as the fifteenth sheep had entered. The 
others had been restrained from following as soon as fifteen had 
passed. Outside he stepped upon the plank with the same grave 
air of importance, and the moment he had done so the door was 
slid to in the face of the others who were still following his lead. 
Then the other pen was filled in the same easy manner, the ram 
quitting the second pen with the bearing of one whose sublime 
height of perfection is far above such paltry considerations a3 
praise or blame, while the dog stood aloof somewhat dejectedly, 
as if conscious that his shining abilities were for the time 
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completely overshadowed by the performances of a mere woolly 
thing, one of the creatures he had always regarded as being 
utterly destitute of a single gleam of reasonableness. The ram 
received a carrot from his master’s pocket with a gracious alr, as 
of one who confers a favour, and together the trio left the ship. 
The embarkation had been effected in the quietest, most humane 
manner possible, and to my mind was an object-lesson in 
ingenuity. 

We had no swine, but on top of this same house there was a 
fine range of teak-built coops of spacious capacity, and these were 
presently filled with quite a respectable company of fowls, ducks, 
and geese, all, of course, under the charge of the butcher. 
Happy are the animals who have no history on board ship, whose 
lives move steadily on in one well-fed procession unto their 
ordained end. Here in this grand ship, had it not been for the 
geese, no one would have realised the presence of poultry at all, 
so little were they in evidence until they graced the glittering 
table in the saloon at 6 p.m. But the geese, as if bent upon antici- 
pating the fate that was in store for them, waited with sardonic 
humour until deepest silence fell upon the night-watches: Then, 
as if by preconcerted signal, they raised their unmelodious voices, 
awaking sleepers fore and aft from deepest slumbers, and evoking 
the fiercest maledictions upon their raucous throats. Occa- 
sionally the shadowy form of some member of the crew, €Xas- 
perated beyond endurance, would be dimly seen clambering up 
the end of the house, his heart filled with thoughts of vengeance. 
Armed with a wooden belaying-pin, he would poke and rattle 
among the noisy creatures, with much the same result as one 
finds who, having a slightly aching tooth, fiddles about with it 
until its anguish is really maddening. These angry men never 
succeeded in doing anything but augmenting the row ten-fold, 
and they found their only solace in gloating over the last 
struggles of one of their enemies when the butcher was doins 
his part towards verifying the statement on the menu for the 
forthcoming dinner of ‘ roast goose.” 

But the chief interest of our farmyard, after all, lay in the 
sheep. How it came about that such a wasteful thing was done 
I do not know, but it very soon became manifest that some at 
least of our sheep were in an interesting condition, and one 
morning, at wash-deck time, when I was prowling around 
forrard to see that everything was as it should be, I was con- 
siderably amused to see one of the sheep occupying a corner of 
the pen with a fine young lamb by her side. While I watched 
the pretty creature, the butcher came along to begin his day’s 
work. When he caught sight of the new-comer he looked silly. 
It appeared that he alone had been sufficiently unobservant of 
his charges to be unprepared for this dénouement, and it was some 
time before his sluggish wits worked up to the occasion. 
Suddenly he roused himself and made for the pen. ‘* What are 
you going to do, butcher?” I asked. ‘*Goin’ todo! W’y I’m 
agoin’ ter chuck that there thing overboard, a’course, afore any 
of them haristocrats aft gets wind of it. They won’t touch a 
bit o’ the mutton if they hear tell o’ this. I never see sucha 
thing aboard ship afore.”” But he got no further with his fell 
intent, for some of the sailors intervened on behalf of the lamb, 
vow-ng all sorts of vengeance upon the butcher if he dared to 
touch a lock of its wool; so he was obliged to beat a retreat, 
grumblingly, to await the chief steward’s appearance and lay 
the case before him. When that gentleman appeared, he was by 
no means unwilling to add a little to his popularity by effecting 
a compromise. It was agreed that the sailors should keep the 
new-comer as a pet, but all subsequent arrivals were to be dealt 
with by the butcher instanter, without any interference on their 
part. This, the steward explained, was not only fair, but merciful, 
as in the absence of green food there could only be a day or 
two’s milk forthcoming, and the poor little things would be 
starved. Of course, he couldn’t spare any of Poley’s precious 
yield for nursing lambs, besides wishing to avoid the natural 
repugnance the passengers would have to eating mutton in such 
a condition. So the matter was amicably arranged. 

Thereafter, whenever a lamb was dropped, and every one 
of those thirty ewes presented one or two, the butcher laid violent 
hands upon it, and dropped it overboard as soon as it was 
discovered. By the promise of sundry tots of grog from the 
sailors, he always informed them of the fact, and pointed out the 
bereaved mother. Then she would be pounced upon, lifted out 
of the coop, and while one fellow held her another brought the 
favoured lamb. After the first time or two, that pampered 
young rascal needed no showing. As soon as he saw the 
sheep being held he would make a rush, and in a minute or 
two would completely drain her udder. Sometimes there 
were as many as three at a time for him to operate upon, but 
there never seemed to be too many for his voracious appetite. 
What wonder that like Jeshurun he waxed fat and kicked. He 
grew apace, and he profited amazingly by the tuition of his many 
masters. Anything less sheep-like, much less lamb-like, than his 
behaviour could hardly be imagined. A regimental goat might 
have matched him in iniquity, but I am strongly inclined to 
doubt it. One of the most successful tricks taught this pampered 
animal was on the lines of his natural tendency to butt at 
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anything and everything. It was a joyful experience to see him 
engaged in mimic conflict with a burly sailor, who, pitted against 
this immature ram, usually came to grief at an unexpected roll 
of the ship; for Billy, as our lamb was named by general 
consent, very early in his career gat unto himself sea-legs of a 
stability unattainable by any two-legged creature. I often 
laughed myself sore at these encounters, the funniest exhibitions 
I had seen for many a long day, until one night in my watch on 
deck, during a gale of wind, I descended from the poop on to the 
main deck to hunt for a flying-fish that I heard come on board. 
I was stooping down, the water on deck over my ankles, to feel 
under the spare spars lashed alongside the scuppers, when I 
heard a slight noise behind me. Before I had time to straighten 
myself, a concussion like a well-aimed, hearty kick smote me 
behind, and I fell flat in the water like a plaice. When I had 
scrambled to my feet, black rage in my heart against things 
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in general, I heard a fiendish cackle of laughter which was 
suddenly suppressed; and there, with head lowered in readiness 
for another charge, stood Billy, only too anxious to renew his 
attentions as soon as he could see an opening. For one brief 
moment I contemplated a wild revenge, but I suddenly 
remembered that my place was on the poop, and I went that 
way, not perhaps with the dignified step of an officer, because 
that demoniacal sheep (no, lamb) was behind me manceuvring for 
another assault. I lost all interest in him after that. A lamb is 
all very well, but when he grows up he is apt to become an 
unmitigated calamity, especially if sailors have any hand in his 
education. So that it was with a chastened regret that I heard 
the order go forth for his conversion into dinner. We were able 
to regale the pilot with roast lamb and mint sauce (made from 
the dried article), and the memory of my wrongs added quite a 
piquant flavour to my portion. 


(Zo be continued.) 





one that, up till lately, has been much neglected, and, as 
was only natural, this has been very detrimental. How- 
ever, in the last few years angling has begun to attract a pro- 
portionate share of atten- 
tion from sportsmen, with 
the result that numerous 
clubs have been formed, 
and in consequence 
greater protection 
afforded to the fish. In 
some of the unprotected 
rivers of this country the 
fish are still taken out 
by hundreds, during the 
intervals in the rainy 
season, by means of 
stake-nets set across the 
streams by the natives; 
in other rivers the same 
wholesale destruction is 
wrought with Datura 
and other poisonous 
herbs, which are 
employed with deadly 
effect in the smaller 
streams. Probably one 
of the best rivers in 
India is the Giri, a tribu- 
tary of the Jumna, and 
our views were taken 
during a fortnight’s trip 
on those rivers last 
March. The Giri, rising 
near Simla, and joining 
the Jumna at Rampur 
Mundi, runs through the 
State of Sirmoor, and it 
is under this name that 
a fishing club was 
formed some years ago, 
with such excellent 
results that it is to be 
hoped that many other 
rivers in that part of the 
country will be soon 
similarly treated. 
As a sporting fish, 


()' the many sports in India, fishing appears to be 


come up to a salmon, 


happens that a good fish 
hooked in heavy water 
will go off with a rush 
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far more impetuous and undeniable than any ordinary fish at 
home; but after that rush is over there may be one more, 
or perhaps two or three smaller ones, and then comes the 
almost invariable (in the case of big fish) ‘sulking.” If the 
angler should be for- 
tunate enough to get his 
fish into quiet water, he 
may avoid most of this, 
and effect a speedy land- 
ing, but in many cases 
the big fish finds some 
stone in the stream 
behind which he gets 
his head, and with the 
slightest movement of 
his enormous tail he is 
-able to keep himself in 
position against any pull 
for an almost incredible 
time. In the Giri and 
Jumna most of the big 
fish are taken on a 
spinning natural bait, 
although a 14in. spoon is 
occasionally very deadly. 

The fish appear to 
have no fixed time for 
spawning, although at 
the beginning of the hot 
season it is very common 
to find a heavy fish in 
spawn. One of the 
peculiarities of the fish 
is that both before and 
after spawning they 
neither lose condition nor 
their sporting proclivities 
to any appreciable extent. 
Another point worth 
noticing is the enormous 
teeth which are to be 
found several inches 
down the gullet, there 
being no teeth of any 
kind in the jaws. 

The bag made by a 
party of four (of whom 
two devoted most of their 
time to shooting) 
amounted in weight to 
300lb., of which the 
largest fish was 32lb. 
This was in March, when 
the water in the Jumna 
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had hardly got warm enough, and little good was 
done on that river in consequence. The Giri is 
fordable almost everywhere, but to cross the 
Jumna one has to requisition a “surnai.” <A 
picture of one of these very curious craft is 
shown, but unfortunately at such a distance as to 
give a poor idea of its size or method of working. 
The surnai is worked by two men, who are carried 
on inflated skins, and who, one at each end paddling 
with his feet, propel a charpoy, or bedstead, which 
is securely lashed on to two other skins. A great 
deal of blowing out is necessary from time to time, 
and it occasionally happens that a surnai_ will 
burst on some sharp stone, with disastrous results 
to the occupant, who is probably carrying a rod and 
all his fishing tackle at the time. 

In the spring and till the rains break the 
Jumna is used as a regular highway for rafts, 
numbers of these passing down every day to the 
railways in the plains, where they are broken up, 
and the timber is made use of on the spot, or 
despatched by rail as required. These rafts are 
worked by two puntsmen with long poles, and being 
strong and flexible they are capable of going down 
almost any rapid if carefully steered. The men 
engaged in this work know the river perfectly, and are generally 
able to avoid going over the larger stones in the rapids. Two 
rafts lashed together are sufficiently buoyant to carry a con- 
siderable weight, and it was in this way that the party 


referred to made their return journey to the plains. 
E. F. Macnesuren. 








y SVEN without sharing the great 
4 Macaulay’s faith in the acquire- 
—/ ments of “every schoolboy,” most 

people have a belief that every schoolboy knows all that is to be 

known about the cuckoo, Is not nearly the whole of bis history 
summed up for us in the pretty rhyme: 
** In April come he will ; 
In May he sings all day ; 
In June he changes his tune ; 
In August away he must.” 
It is really a fairly accurate account of him, but it is not 
exhaustive. Indeed there is no bird, in spite of our familiarity 
with him, that presents us with such interesting problems— 
almost inexhaustible, as it would seem, in their interest.‘ Every 
schoolboy,” of course, knows of his singular and immoral 
domestic habits, aptly described by designating him ‘the bird 
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that does not lay its own eggs.” This is manifestly a libel, 
invented by some base Lower School boy. The cuckoo does lay 
its own eggs, but that is the only thing it has to do with them. 
It gets an incubator, in the shape of a hedge-sparrow, wagtail, 
skylark, or some poor little bird of that kind, to do the hatching- 
out for it; and after the hatch-out it lets the mothering business 
be done by the same hardly-put-upon person who has done the 
incubating. And not only so, but all the real progeny of the 
hedge-sparrow, or whoever it may be, is sacrificed—chucked out 
of the nest by the young cuckoo, and left to perish on the ground 
—so that the small foster-mother may devote all her energies to 
supply the greedy maw of the unnatural young changeling (for 
cuckoos are the very greediest of birds, and seem to eat all day 
long in the intervals of calling ‘* cuckoo’’), until the youngster 
grows a good deal bigger than herself. It is a very queer 
comedy of bird-life—this hunting of the wagtail mother by a 
cuckoo foster-child bigger than herself. 

It isall this that is soimmoral in the cuckoo. Its polyandrous 
habits are but a detail in comparison. It is wonderful how 
such an‘ interesting bird can have such a monotonous note. 
There are parts of the country where one is fairly ‘‘deaved,” 


as the Scotch say, to death with it. But the whole life 
history of this bird bristles with interesting problems. ‘* How 


did it acquire its immoral ways?” one is inclined to ask. 
Which, in the terrible course of its evolution into vice, was 
the premier tas qui conte? At the pass which things have 
now reached we see that no mother cuckoo, with an ordinary 
family of four or five, could possibly keep them and herself 
supplied with food, such is their wonderful rapacity ; but just 
as no man becomes all at once base, so no bird becomes all at 
once as greedy as this. It must have needed generations to 
develop such gourmandising. And then there is all that 
question of the different-coloured eggs 
that the cuckoo lays in different sorts 
of nests, as if it had an eye for 
matching colours. Thus it wili lay a 
sky-blue egg in a hedge-sparrow’s nest, 
a black and white mottled egg ina 
wagtail’s nest, and a browner mottled 
egg in a skylark’s. The books will 
show you illustrations of a wonderful 
matching of colour on the cuckoo’s 
part whea it lays its eggs with those 
of other birds. But there is great 
diversity of opinion among the faculty 
as to the manner in which this result is 
brought about. It is evident that it is 
al! working for the cuckoo’s good, for if 
Mrs. Hedge-sparrow came ho.ne and 
found a thing like a skylark’s egg lying 
in the middle of her own beautiful blue 
ones, she would at once say, ‘“ Oh, 
my! there is something wrong here; 
someone must have come in while I 
was away,” and very likely she would 
turn this strange thing out of the nest. 
But when the cuckoo, comes and, 
amongst the sky-blue eggs, lays one of 
very much the same hue and colour, 
then Mrs. Hedge-sparrow, in a hurry to 
get back and warm up her eggs again, 
naturally takes no notice ; and that is 
how the trouble begins in her family. 
There are a few ornithologists 


Copyright who will tell you that the same cuckoo 
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mother will go round and lay a blue 
egg in a hedge-sparrow’s nest and a 
mottled egg in a wagtail’s or skylark’s, 
and so on. But the bulk of opinion 
is rather inclined to think that certain 
families of cuckoos choose hedge- 
sparrows’ nests and lay blue eggs 
consistently, while others choose the 
mottled egg-layers’ nests and lay 
mottled eggs. It is easy to find an 
explanation on the lines of evolution 
and the survival of the fittest. But 
the whole subject is enveloped with 
mystery. It is so hard to observe 
closely enough and to be sure of the 
identity of a particular cuckoo. Of 
course, in certain localities cuckoos 
abound, but even so it is always to be 
remembered that there are about seven 
males to one female, and it is very 
hard to tell the sexes apart. It is not 
even decidedly known how a cuckoo 
gets its eggs into such a nest as that of 
a wren. 

So there is plenty for anyone to do, in the way of observing, 
who has leisure and a taste for such things. Our little rhyme 
already quoted did not quite exhaust the great cuckoo question. 
This year there has been some little discussion, both in Country 
Lire and other papers, whether the cuckoo commonly arrives 
before his voice is heard. It seems likely that this is the case. 
There is some direct evidence in support of many cuckoos being 
seen before any were heard, and a little positive evidence in a 
case of this kind is worth any amount of negative. We ourselves 
noticed that in the cold snaps that were so fyéquent in the 
spring the cuckoos that had been cemedennatinanoes became 
almost mute. But on this point again there is room for diligent 
enquiry. 

The young cuckoo of our illustration was hatched and 
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brought up in a wagtail’s nest, and the first picture might well 
be called Finp THE Cuckoo. The youngster may be discovered, 
by diligent searching, in the wagtail’s nest beneath the ledge. 
It is a fine instance of the protective colouring of animals, and 
the way in which they assimilate to their surroundings. It is 
said that on a moonlight night in Africa (where the moon is 


bright) a zebra becomes invisible at something like 15yds. The 


young cuckoo’s colouring is not unlike that of the zebra. It is 
always the parti-coloured things (even though they be gaudy 
coloured as the tiger or the pard) that escape notice. 

Then the second illustration shows the huddled-up, graceless 
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attitude of the young cuckoo At Rest, in a drowsy mood, and 
the third shows the same creature when possessed with the 
infantile yet diabolical Race that it will express when stirred up 
with a long pole or the forefinger. It will bite and scratch. 
It is immoral even asa baby. Who will say that heredity is a 
vain word ? 

Of course it is hawk-like. There are points about the 
cuckoos in which they are much like the hawks, and they seem 
to have a close affinity with the shrikes, though they do not 
impale entomological specimens. In the North of England it is 
commonly supposed that the cuckoo turns into a sparrow-hawk 
in winter. In Sussex there is a theory that the cuckoo is kept 
in a cage all the winter by an old woman who lives on. Ashdown 
Forest, and lets him out in the spring. All the Sussex children 
are brought up in this faith, and seem to thrive on it. The 
probability is that the cage in which the Ashdown Forest old 
woman keeps her cuckoo is a cuckoo clock. The children have 
heard it calling, even in the winter, as they go by, and hence the 
legend. 

English summer and spring would be no summer and 
spring without the cuckoo, wicked bird though he is. ‘ Have 
you heard the cuckoo ?” is one of the set formule of conversation 
at a certain time in the country. The proper reply to this 
enquiry is, “‘ No, but I have seen a swallow.” An Ollendorf 
conversation on these lines would commend itself much more 
kindly to ‘every schoolboy” than disconnected observations 
about “‘ my aunt’s beautiful hat.’’ 








HE attractions of the English Lake District are in no need of emphasis 
where the pedestrian is concerned, and cyclists also foregather there in 
great numbers each succeeding season. These numbers, however, 

would undoubtedly be augmented if prospective visitors could be assured in their 
minds that the game would be worth the candle; in other words, that— 
premising the necessity for a certain amount of walking—there would be a 
sufficiency of riding to make the tour enjoyable. Uncertainty need no longer 
exist, however, as an admirable handbook to the district has just been produced 
under the title of ‘‘The Cyclist’s Guide to the English Lake District,” by 
A. W. Rumney, M.A., and is published at half-a-crown by George Philip 
and Son, 32, Fleet Street, E.C. Mr. Rumney is one of the oldest cycling 
tourists of the day, and spends most of his life awheel. He has lived, moreover, 
for a number of years past in Keswick, in the heart of the very district which he 
now describes, and, as a consequence, his book may be accepted as thoroughly 
reliable in every particular. Within its 94 pages are comprised detailed 
descriptions of every ridable route in the lake country, while each one is 
accompanied by a contour map and also a sectional map of the road to be 
traversed. The arrangement is excellent throughout, and nothing more satis- 
factory in the way of a cyclist’s road-book devoted to one particular district has 
ever been produced. Armed with this book, every cyclist may betake himself to 
the English lakes, and with no more effort than is involved in the perusal of 
Mr. Rumney’s pages he may determine exactly the best manner of seeing the 
lakes awheel with the minimum of labour, as it will teach him what roads to 
avoid and what measure of hill-climbing to expect on the roads that must be 
followed. The sight of so efficient a compilation is enough to tempt one to put 
it straightaway to its legitimate use, and the book has only to become widely 
known to ensure a material increase in the number of cycling visitors to the most 
beautiful region in England. 

The Bicycle Polo Association will await with interest the result of the 
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forthcoming council meeting on June 9th of the National Cyclists’ Union, when 
certain resolutions will be submitted by the general committee, at the request 
of a meeting of club representatives interested in the game of bicycle polo. 
Whether the council will adopt the suggested resolutions is altogether uncertain, 
but if such should be the case the decision will be a curious one, inasmuch as 
one of the proposals is to the effect that the rules of the Irish Bicycle Polo 
Association be temporarily adopted. The acceptance of this proposal will 
constitute an official expression of opinion that the English game, as played at 
Sheen House, is more dangerous than the Irish. Of course, if the general 
committee’s proposals are adopted by the council the English Bicycle Polo 
Association will continue to conduct the game at Sheen House and elsewhere 
under its own rules, and decline to recognise the control of the National Cyclists’ 
Union. Apropos of the relative safety of the two methods of play, a somewhat 
amusing corollary to the situation is furnished by the fact that Mr. R. J. 
Mecredy, the leading sponsor of the Irish game, has recently been laid hors de 
combat by an accident ; and though, no doubt, it was due to his own inadver- 
tence, it scarcely helps to substantiate the claims of the Irishmen that their game 
is devoid of danger. 

At last a sympathetic magistrate has been found with reference to the 
subject of cycling on the footpath. A number of cyclists were summoned 
recently at the Thorpe Police Court for riding on the footpath at Weeley, in 
Essex. They declared that the roadway was in such a condition that it was 
quite impossible to even walk thereon with their machines without ruining the 
tyres. Whether the chairman of the Bench, Canon Norman, is a cyclist or not 
I do not know, but he certainly took a pleasingly rational view of the situation. 
The law, he said, appeared to have been broken under very strong temptation, 
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as it was impossible for the cyclists to ride over the road without injuring their 
machines. The police did their duty in bringing the case forward, but the 
Bench hoped that the County Council, who were responsible for the proper 
state of the roads, would instruct their surveyor to maintain the road in question 
in good repair. Bicycles were now recognised carriages, and it was only due to 
cyclists that they should be able to use their machines without fear of injury. 
The Bench considered that the law would be vindicated by the imposition of a 
shilling fine in each case. 

Some day there will be a great upheaval of public opinion on the subject 
of tram-lines generally. Many of them are laid in such a way that there is 
a pronounced difference of level between the roadway and the stones adjoining 
the rails. To this source of danger in itself is superadded the vicious practice of 
watering the lines. Notwithstanding the care with which a cyclist naturally 
proceeds when in such dangerous quarters, falls are frequent, and occasionally 
fatality ensues. A youth was killed the other day, for example, in Camberwell. 
He was attempting to cross the metals in front of an omnibus, when his back 
wheel skidded, and threw him under the horses. He died the same night as the 
result of his injuries. It was deposed by successive witnesses at the inquest that 
the road had been watered, and that the stones near the tram-lines were in a 
very faulty condition. In this particular case, no doubt, a certain amount of 
blame was due to the individual rider, for youth is ever heedless ; but the 
perpetual presence of an undoubted source of danger to all cyclists is not a fact 
to be regarded with equanimity. 

The tin-tack fiend has once more made his appearance. Last year it was from 
Shropshire that a gross case was reported, but the salutary lesson which was 
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then administered to the delinquent does not appear to have extended its effects 
so far as Bristol. It appears that a detective, who was on the top of a tram, 
saw the defendant, a lad of eighteen, placing something in the roadway. The 
detective got down from the tram and went after the lad, and on taking him to 
the spot found fourteen tacks placed point upwards in the road within a space of 
two yards. Malice could hardly further go, and the fine of 10s. and costs by no 
Tue PILGRIM. 


means erred on the side of severity. 





T was hardly polo weather in the neighbourhood of London on Saturday 
| last, and the heavy state of the ground prevented anything like a fast game 
for the final match of the Hunt Cup Tournament at Rane.agh. ‘At 4 p.m. 
the following teams rode on to the ground: Pytchley—Mr. C. P. Nickalls, 
Captain Renton, Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, and Mr. P. W. Nickalls (back) ; 
Warwickshire— Messrs. F. Hargreaves, F. J. Mackey, F. Freake, and W. J. 
Dryborough (back). This resulted in a very close and we'l-contested match, in 
which the Pytchley representatives 
were the eventual winners, thanks to a 
clever stroke of Captain Renton’s at 
the very end of the game. Warwick- 
shire began the attack, Freake being 
the first to trouble the scorer ; after 
which the play became very even, and 
nothing fresh appeared upon the scor- 
ing-board until the fifth period, when 
the Pytchley team succeeded in mak- 
ing matterseven. All this time, how- 
ever, they had been pressing their op- 
ponents hard, Renton being especially 
conspicuous for his side, but the War- 
wickshire back, who is a bad man to 
get past, was playing in quite his best 
form, which means that he never got 
flurried, and never missed placing the 
ball just in the right place. However, 
perseverance had its reward at last, 
and when the bell rang for the last 
time the coveted trophy of victory 
went to the Pytchley men by 2 goals 
to I. 

At Hurlingham, on the same 
afternoon, the club were called upon 
to defend themselves against the 12th 
Lancers and the Royal Horse Guards. 
The Lancers were the first to attack, 
putting Mr. G. W. Hobson and Captains 
Clifton-Brown, Egerton Green, and F. 
Wormald (back) into the field to oppose 
Mr. G. Heseltine, Captain Makins, 
Mr. F. Wise, and Mr. John Watson 
(back) for Hurlingham. The latter 
were the quickest to- begin, and 
Makins soon scored for his side, but 
the Lancer No. 1 soon after equalised 
matters, and play was very even until 
the end of the last period, when the 
score stood at ‘“‘two all,” and the 
match resulted in a draw. No sooner 
was this fight over than Mr. W. Jones, 
Colonel Le Gallais, Captain Schofield, 
and Mr. E. B. Sheppard rode on to 
the ground to repel an attack of the 
Blues, represented by the Hon, D. 
Majoribanks, Hon. R. Ward, Captain 
Fitzgerald, and Captain Drage (back). 
This was a good game, the solders 
playing well together, and defeating the 
home team by 4 goals to 3.. The ‘‘ passing” of the Blues’ team is not quite so 
good as it might be, but they. will probably improve in this respect with practice, 
as they did last year, and they will take a lot of beating in this year’s Inter- 
Regimental Tournament. 

The earlier part of the week was taken up at Ranelagh by playing off the 
preliminary ties for the Hunt Cup, the final of which, on Saturday last, I have 
just alluded to. At Hurlingham, the home club beat both the Royal Artillery 
and the Royal Horse Guards on Tuesday, whilst on Wednesday we saw a real 
good match between two Military and Civilian teams. . The former was made up 
of Messrs. Eyre Lloyd and Leighton, Colonel Le Gallais, and Captain E,erton 
Green, whilst Mr. Wilson, the Comte de Madre, Lord Harrington, and Captain 
Renton did duty for the latter. 

The Civilians started best, and soon put up two points, after which the 
Military pulled themselves together, and scored four times in quick succession, 
by the aid of Lloyd and Le Gallais, and although the Civilians came again, the 
Military replied with equal spirit, and a good game resulted in the victory of the 
latter by 7 goals to 6. 

So many regimental teams opposed each other at Ranelagh, Hur- 
lingham, and the Crystal Palace during last. month, that it looks as if 
the result of the Inter-Regimental Tournament will be a foregone conclusion 
before it bezins. The 7th Hussars, whose combination is their best point, have 
beaten the 12th Lancers, and the roth Hussars had a long way the best of the 
13th Hussars last week, though I thiak. this form will be modified later on. 
Last year the Inniskillings and the 13th Hussars fought out the final match, and 
there is little doubt that the present holders of the Army Championship will be 
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all there in the final tie again this year. 
Who their opponents will be isanother 
matter, perhaps the 1oth Hussars, 
though the 7th play a good game, and 
will have to be reckoned with, and the 
‘* passing” of the 13th makes them 
always dangerous. 

The Ranelagh executive are always 
to the fore, and although the pretty 
grounds of the Barn Elms Club hardly 
had a chance to look their best in the 
singularly un-May-like weather of 
Saturday last, a fairly large attendance 
of members and their friends fore- 
gathered at this popular and go-ahead 
rendezvous to witness a very interesting 
programme of ladies’ driving competi- 
tions. 

There were four events on the 
card, and the somewhat unenviable 
duties of judge were undertaken Ly 
Lord Shrewsbury. In the first, the 
ladies’ singles for cobs and ponies 
14h. 2in. and under, Miss Gilbey’s 
Lady Beverley was adjudged best, with 
Mrs. Ernest Kennedy’s Sweet Glen 
second, though Miss Massey Main- 
waring’s Mischief might havenegotiated 
the bending course in better style with 
more practice. For cobs and horses 
over 14h. 2in. Miss Flora Hastings was 
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an easy winner, the second prize going to Mrs. Frederick Robb; and then we 
had the ladies’ pairs, a very good class indeed, in which the last-named 
lady rightly tcok first prize, as also she did in the class for ladies’ teams. The 
horses and ponies shown were certainly above the average, and the fair coach- 
women for the most part knew their business weil. The band of the 12th 
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Lancers enlivened the proceedings with a choice selection of music, and the 
Marchioness of Downshire presented the prizes. Altogether a very interesting 


and well-carried-out programme. 


The soldiers were busy at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, where the 
Inniskillings and the gallant ‘‘Tenth” met to fight out the final tie in the 
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Army Cup Tournament. The teams 
were as follows: Inniskillin:s— 
Messrs. C. H. Higgin, G. K. Ansell, 
Neil. Haig, and Major Rimington 
(back); 10th Hussars—Mr. R. S. 
Chaplin, Hon. J. Dawnay, Captain 
Lord W. Bentinck, and Hon. G. B. 
Portman (back). The Hussars are a 
smart team, and as usual play a 
good combined game, whilst the Dra- 
goon team hit as straight and ride 
as hard as they always do, so that for 
some time neither side had an advan- 
tage, until at length the weizht of the 
Inniskillings told its tale, and in the 
end they were the winners by 6 goals 
to 3. Neil Haig, who hit as hard as 
ever, scored three times for the win- 
ners, for whom Ansell also put up 
2 goals and Higgin 1; whilst the 
Hussar goals were hit by Bentinck 
(two) and Chaplin. 

It may safely be laid down as a 
general rule of these democratic days, 
that the ultimate success of any sport 
or game must in great measure depend 
on the interest taken in it by the 
general public. Racing, cricket, and 
football are good examples of this. 
Polo, however, which after all is only 
in its infancy at present in this country, 
has never yet been accessible to any 
but the members of the various clubs 
where it is played, and it is without 
doubt a happy augury for its future 
that a new club has lately been 
opened at which this fascinating game 
will for the first time be brought within 
the reach of the English public. This 
is the London Polo Club, which was 
opened at the Crystal Palace on 
Monday, the 22nd of May. The 
ground is as good a one as there is 
to be found anywhere, the arrange- 
ments generally leave little or nothing 
to be desired, and a wise step has been 
taken in securing the services of Major 
‘* Tip” Herbert, tate 9th Lancers, and 
Major Peters, late 4th Hussars, as 
manager and assistant-manager. 

Proceedings on Whit-- Monday 
began with an excellent lunch, -fol- 
lowed. by the usual toasts, after which 
a move was made to the polo ground, 
where a Military team, consisting of 
Lord Kensington, Colonel Le Gi|lais, 
Captain de Lisle, and Captain Egerton 
Green (back), were waiting to attack 
Mr. W. Court, Lord Shrewsbury, Mr. 
E. B. Sheppard, and Mr. A. Rawlinson 
(back), presenting the Civilians, for 
the possession of the Inaugural Cup. 
The ground was very heavy from the 
incessant rain, and fast play was out of 
the question ; but it was a close and 
exciting match all the same, and the 
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score w.is 6 goais all when the bell rang for the last time. It having beea decided 
to play it off, both teams were soon busy again, with the resuli that Le Gallais 
scored once more for the Military, who were thus declared the winners by 7 goals 
to 6. The game was watched with interest by a large attendance of the public, 
and there is no doubt that not only is there a successful future in store for the 
London Polo Club, but also that this happy idea of the Crystal Palace executive 
and Major Herbert to popularise polo will do much to strengthen its position 
as one of the national games of England. 











HE weights for the Free Handicap for three year olds, to be run across 
the flat during the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, always form an 
interesting feature of the Sheet Calendar which makes its appearance on 

the Thursday before the Derby, showing as they do what the keeper of the 
Match Book thinks of the relative form of the probable starters in the big event 
of the following week. Needless to say that on this occasion Flying Fox has 
been given the place of honour. Why he should be asked to give Holocauste 
2lb., however, I cannot quite see, and although I am sure that the English colt 
is a good one, it is by no means certain that the Frenchman is not a better. 

According to the handicap under notice, the other Kingsclere representative, 
Frontier, is estimated as being 211b, behind Flying Fox, which he probably is ; 
nor is it likely that Caiman or Oppressor, to whom the top weight is asked to 
give 1olb. and glb. respectively, would ever trouble him at those weights. At 
ihe same time the Yankee colt has not run up to his true form as yet this season. 
Sibola, with 7st. 12lb., or 16lb. less than Flying Fox, is thought to be the best 
of the fillies, and on the same mark is My Boy, though I doubt if he can concede 
1lb. to Solennis, who has 7st. r1lb., and I think that Lord Edward II., with 
7st. 1olb., would beat all these three. Should Amurath have wintered well he is 
very leniently treated, with 7st. glb. ; and North Britain, who finished within 
three lengths of Flying Fox on even terms at Kempton Park in October last, 
has only 7st. 5lb., though I know nothing about him now; buat I can see 
nothing lower down in the handicap which looks to have much chance of 
beating those I have mentioned, of whom I should take Flying Fox, Caiman, 
Sibola, Lord Edward II., and Amurath to be the best. At any rate it gives us 
the tip that Sibola will win the Oaks. 

There was some good racing during last week, the Whit-Monday 
meeting at Hurst Park being especially full of interest. The principal event of 
the afternoon, the Great Whitsuntide Handicap, which resulted in a grand 
struggle between Greenan, Berzak, and Champ de Mars, was worth going a 
long way to see, and the running of the first two was especially interesting to 
me, confirming, as it did, the opinion expressed in.these notes at the time that 
Newhaven II. ought to have won the Jubilee Stakes at Kempton Park. In that 
race Greenan made such a good fight of it with Knight of the Thistle that it 
would not have taken much alteration in the weights to have changed the result. 
On Whit-Monday Berzak showed himself to be about 6lb. in front of Greenan, 
and remembering what Newhaven II. did withthe Yankee in the March Stakes 
at Newmarket, it is not very difficult to see where he should have finished at 
Kempton Park had he not been kept jumping off for 4omin. at the post, 
with gst. rolb. on his back. Truly it is good to think that we shall soon see 
the starting-gate in universal vse. That Berzak would have won at seven 
furlongs on Monday last was quite evident, and it was only in the last hundred 
yards or so that Greenan fairly outstayed him. That he is going to make a 
smasher over six furlongs is quite likely, and it isa big feather in the cap of his 
trainer, Huggins, to have got him in such form again after the trouble he had 
with his legs last year. I have always had a great fancy for Martagon’s hand- 
some son, Champ de Mars, in spite of his having apparently lost his early form 


as a three year old, and as he ran exceedingly well last week, finishing close up 
with Greenan and Berzak, to the former of whom he was giving 6lb., whilst 
from the latter he was only in receipt of 2lb. for the year between them, it looks 
as if he may be going to fulfil his two year old promises after all. 

A great horse is Jaquemart in his own class, but he was set an impossible 
task when he was asked to give no less than 4st. all but 5lb. to that staying 
three year old, Sir Reginald, in the Durham Regulation Race of a mile and 
a-half. The son of Hagioscope and The Empress Maud (Knight of the Thistle’s 
dam) made the best use he could of his light weight, and gallantly as the top- 
weight struggled from the distance, it was all in vain, as the light-weight was 
not to be caught, and won in a canter by eight lengths after making all the 
running. The winner evidently stays well, as he is almost bound to do, seeing 
how he is bred, and Jaquemart ran a good game honest horse under terribly 
disadvantageous circumstances. 

It is not often that one sees what one thinks to be a really good thing for 
any race, and when one does it is usually impossible to back it. . At Manchester 
last Wednesday week, however, it was possible to get on to Vain Duchess by 
laying 11 to 8 on, although it did look a real certainty that she would win bar 
accidents. The American colt, Jouvence, was second in demand, and to these 
two the finish was confined, the daughter of Isinglass and Sweet Duchess winning 
in great style at the end, although she ran somewhat lazily, and frightened the 
layers of odds not a little in the early part of the race—she evidently takes after 
her sire in that respect—but she drew away like a race-horse the moment Madden 
hit her, and this sort usually stay. Jouvence will probably win a race soon, as 
also may Capstan, who finished less than a length behind him. 

A poor acceptance for the Manchester Cup did not give promise of a big 
field, but although only seven starters went to the post for this popular mile and 
three-quarters handicap last Friday, it was by no means an_ uninteresting 
affair. No sooner were the acceptances known than Herminius was at once seen 
to possess an immense chance, and although several others were from time to 
time supported, Mr. Hammond’s useful five year old remained favourite up to the 
fall of the flag, and it was only the backing of Asterie, on account of her being 
Sloan’s mount, which enabled his backers to get the liberal price of 7 to 4. The 
race was a very hollow affair, as the moment Cannon let the favourite out the 
rest were all beaten, and he won, pulling up, by a length and a-half; Sherburn, 
a son of Sheen and Primrose Day, whom many good judges expected to run 
well, was second, Chubb third, and Asterie, who, having lately paid a visit to 
St. Serf, may not be seen on a race-course again, fourth. It was a lucky deal for 
Mr. Hammond—who won this race with that good mare Florence in 1884— 
when he bought Herminius, after winning the Abbots’ Hill Selling Plate, at 
Derby, as a three year old, for 240 guineas, since which, in addition to other 
races, he has taken the Ascot Stakes and last Friday’s Manchester Cup. 

At first sight Herminius is rather a curiously-bred horse, but the more his 
pedigree is looked into the stouter it appears. His. sire, Lowland Chief, being 
by Lowlander, son of Dalesman, out of Bathilde, by Stockwell from Babette, 
by Faugh a Ballagh, he strains back in tail male to King Tom, whilst on the 
same side he is also strongly inbred to Sir Hercules, of which blood he again 
gets two more good strains through Rataplan and Stockwell on his dam’s side. 
Add to this the stout blood he inherits from Pocahontas (four times), Volley, and 
Queen Mary, and it is no wonder that he stays. Among other winners of the 
week, the pedigrees of the four year old Greenan and the two year old Vain 
Duchess are also worth notice. The first of these is by St. Simon out of 
Sunrise, by Springfield, and therefore represents the most successful cross of the 
present day, Blacklock and Birdcatcher. His dam Sunrise, being by Springfield 
out of Sunray, by King of the. Forest, son of Scottish Chief, is bred on the good 
old lines of Birdcatcher on:Touchstone, of which latter blood she gets another 
strain through her sire’s maternal grandsire, Marsyas, whilst her Birdcatcher 
blood has evidently nicked well with the’ same strain in St. Simon’s sire Galopin, 
crossed as it is with two strains of Voltaire (Blacklock). Vain Duchess is yet 
another example of the all-successful Birdcatcher and Blacklock combination. 
She is by Isinglass, son of Isonomy, who was closely inbred to Birdcatcher, to 
whom he goes. back again through his‘dam Dead: Lock, a daughter of Wenlock, 
who was out of Mineral, by Rataplans whilst ‘her dam, Sweet Duchess,. being 
by Hagioscope, son of Speculum, comes of the Blacklock tribe, and she too gets 
a Strain of Birdcatcher through Hagioscope’s grandam Zelle, by Stockwell. 
Vain Duchess is therefore full of Birdcatcher blood, with which she combines 
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that of Blacklock, through Speculum, and also brings in two strains of Sweet- 
meat on her dam’s side to nick with the Birdcatcher in her sire. This is very 
stout breeding, and Vain Duchess ought to stay well, whilst it is worth noticing 
that in her two inside quarterings she unites Vedeite and Flying Dutchman, the 
cross that produced Galopin. 

The winner of the Summer Breeders’ Foal Plate at Manchester, Vain 
Duchess, had previously: taken the Breeders’ Plate at Newmarket, and as 
these are the only two occasions on which she has as yet been seen in 
public, I must add her name to those of Chevening and Sonatura 
as being almost at the top of the tree; whilst no list of handicappers worth 
following, especially over a distance of ground, would be complete without the 
name of Herminius. And here I must allude to an oversight of which I was 
guilty in my last week’s notes, wherein it was written that we have probably 
seen no really good horse this season except Flying Fox. Of course I ought 
to have added, ‘‘and Newhaven II.,” my high opinion of whom must be well 
known to all readers of these notes. He may le one of those horses who have 
their days, but fit and well, and on his day, I believe him to be one of the tree 
or four best horses in the world. Apart, too, from his racing merit, one seldom or 
never sees such a horse bred in this country, and I know of no other in training 
who can be compared to him for his combination of power, quality, true shapes. 
and balance; whilst his legs and feet are such as are never seen on any home-bred 
racer. acing is supposed to exist for the improvement of our breed of horses; 
if only it produced animals like Newhaven II., it would certainly fulfil its purpose. 

Ourpost. 


SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


NE of the subjects most ifiteresting to keen gunners at this time is 
that of the present state of the grouse. Those sportsmen who have 
moors already leased are getting anxious as to the progress made in the 

breeding of the bids that are to yield them their usual August sport, while 
others again who meditate taking grouse shootings shortly are keenly desirous 0 
ascertaining whether we are to have a good or a bad year, before they finally 
decide on securing northern shooting quarters. The peculiarity of grouse 
shooting, however, is that it may be-a very good season in one district and a very 
poor one in another. Those, therefore, still on the outlook for quarters do well 
to exercise caution, Having waited so long before leasing their moors, they 
can well delay their selections for a few weeks longer, until the prospects of 
sport are more definitely settled. At present it is impossible to prophesy with 
the certainty that an American humourist considered should be the state of a 
true prophet. If we cannot venture on the prophetical, it is at least allowable 
to bring past experience to bear on the probabilities of the future. 

We have come through a very mild winter and a fairly genial spring, and 
such weather conditions, unfortunately, are never very favourable to the autumn 
crop of grouse. A hard winter kills off the pricked and weakly birds, of which 
there is always a considerable number at the close of every shooting season. In 
the absence of hard and prolonged frost these weaklings linger on during winter and 
spring, and their pairing and nesting render them still more unfitted to withstand 
any sudden outbreak of disease, while their eggs are almost invariably unfertile. 
Better by far that they should have been killed off by winter’s frosts than that 
they should Lecome fit subjects of disease during the breeding period. Then, 
again, a mild winter such as we have had has another disadvantage. It prevents 
the birds from shifting their ground from the higher altitudes to the lower-lying 
moors, and thus effecting a change of blood. When frost and snow make food 
scarce and difficult to procure on the high grounds the grouse by instinct pack 
and visit the lower moors, where many of them remain to pair and breed. Only 
a small proportion of the visitors return to their original breeding-places ; some 
of these again are accompanied by birds from the low-lying grounds. 
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In this w:y fresh, blood is introduced, with great a !vantage to the strength 
of the young chicks when hatched. We have had no such intermingling of the 
stocks this spring, and there must therefore have been a great amount of 
inbreeding that cannot favourably have affecte 1 the prospects of sport. In truth, 
a mild winter followed by a wet May is very dangerous to many nests, for’ the 
birds select nesting-places that may be quite dry at pairing time, owing to 
the absence of melting snow that demonstrates the dangers of the situations by 
filling up the rivulets with ‘‘ snow-broth,” and warning the birds to keep higher 
up on the banks with their nests. In the absence of that warning in early 
spring, in their eagerness to be within reach of a plentiful supply of water, 
grouse are prone to nest in spots that heavy rain-storms may altogether put 
under water for some days, either drowning the -young birds or addling the 
eggs. A mild winter, therefore, though it permits the survival till the spring 
of weak birds, can never be regarded as in any wise favourable to. next autumn’s 
stock of grouse, too often preparing the way for an outbreak of grouse disease, 
as well as bringing the disadvantages already mentioned in its train. Shooting 
tenants, therefore, have reason to think themselves lucky if, despite the draw- 
backs mentioned, they find that August produces strong, healthy broods in 
numbers sufficient to provide fair sport. Though rumour has heen active, 
we have heard no definite accounts of any general destruction of nests and eggs 
by the May rains ; but it wou'd be strange indeed if there were not: many cases 
of the kind. 

A fortnight ago we described in this column an interesting contest in 
clay-bird shooting between two teams of the Middlesex and Surrey County Gun 
Clubs, at Wimbledon Park, in which the shooting was very good indved. Since 
then we were privileged to witness on the Surrey County Gun Club ground, 
wnere the competition for the Gun Club of England Cup was held, the making 
of a record individual score by the winner of the trophy, Mr. J. G. Back. 
There were fourteen competitors for the cup, thé conditions being ten birds each 
shooter under Inanimate Bird-Shooting Association rules. No. less than five 
of these gentlemen tied with full scores, and two series of ties had to be shot off 
before three of the five had dropped out. By this staze Messrs. Back and Bruno 
had each broken thirty birds without a miss, and on going on with the shooting 
of another ten birds, they once again both registered full scores, still tieing for 
the cup. Forty birds without a miss had then been broken by each, and still 
shooting went on, Mr. Back smashing another ten birds straizht off in splendid 
form and completing a record of fifty breaks without a miss to his opponent’s 
forty-seven. Being the third successive occasion of his having won the trophy, 
M~. Bick accordingly became the absolute owner of the Gun Club of England 
Cup. His success was very well deserved, for never before had such a score 
been made in England in any competition for the cup. Indeed, we believe no 
other trophy has ever been won in this country by a score of fifty birds straight off, 
though the record of 99 breaks out of 100 birds had previously been registered 
by the same shooter. Mr. Back, who shot in excellent style and time, used a 
gun built for him by Mr. F. T. Baker, of Fleet Street, and Schultze powde: 
(42grs.) in both barrels 

English guns seem to be increasing in popularity in America, notwithstand- 
ing their being penalised by a heavy tariff. . We observe that at the Grand 
American Handicap Meeting at Elkwood Park, at which there were no less 
than 262 competitors, the six winners used four English guns, two of them 
luilt by Mr. Greener, one by Messrs. Boss and Co., and one by Mr, Cashmore. 
The remaining two winners shot with Smith and Remington guns. 

The Gun-makers’ Association at a recent meeting decided no: to fix any 
minimun price for ammunition, believing that the price of cartridges in any 
particular locality must be largely governed by the competition in the district, 
and further that the dividing-line between best cartridges on the one hand and 
cheaper cartridges on the other, which are placed on the market in competition 
together, is so finely drawn, that those gun-makers who are specially affected by 
such competition should regulate their prices according to the conditions suling 
in their districts. 

NEvIs. 
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“Wheels Within Wheels.” 


HIS is another drama of the “smart set.” It is getting 
monotonous ; the “ smart set” are having the whole of 
the stage to themselves. It is rather strange, for 

the “set” are not really particularly interesting. They almost 
monopolise the “Society” papers, and they have more than 
their share of the reports of the matrimonial law courts; if our 
playwrights are also going to tell us about nothing else, it will 
become a little irritating. 

“‘ Wheels Within \\ heels” at the Court Theatre is a very 
“smart” play indeed. It is so smart that no room has been 
left for humanity ; while, as for morality, like the family of 
Gerridge, it ‘‘ don’t exist.” Sometimes, though rarely, some- 
body in Mr. R. C. Carton’s new piece happens to do a decent 
thing. But he is very much ashamed of it. There is a sort of 
Set phrase used as an introduction to any ordinarily nice action. 
In effect, the culprit who is caught doing something honest and 


straightforward, says, in mitigation, ** If you please, don’t think 
fora moment that I am doing this because I think it’s right. 
Oh, dear no, not much. I assure you I only act in this way for 
the sake of appearances. Morality, no thank you; simp'y 
convenience,”” That is the way, or something like it, in which 
everybody talks in ‘“‘ Wheels Within Wheels.”” Immorality is 
becoming wretchedly conventional. 

It is exactly the same tune as “ The Liars” and “Lord 
and Lady Algy.” In all three there is a silly little wife who 
carries on a flirtation with somebody not her husband; in all 
three there is a friend who puts things more or less crookedly 
straight ; in all three there is a scene in which ‘all concerned ” 
engage in a bout of lying. The tune is exactly similar, though 
the ‘‘harmonies”—save the mark!—are differentiated. They 
are all three very clever plays; they all three leave a taste in 
the mouth the reverse of pleasant. In many respects ‘ Wheels 
Within Wheels ”’ is positively brilliant; in some respects it is 
more gross than either of its prototypes. Some of the language 
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indulged in by certain characters does not err on the side of 
restraint. Once again the freedom of the smoking-room is wafted 
over the footlights. It is to be hoped that the ladies in the 
audience enjoy having their ears to the keyhole. 

Lady Curtoys is a silly little woman, apparently not vicious, 
simply silly. True, she has a latchkey to the chambers of 
Egerton Vartrey, a grass-widower, and there is no suggestion 
that she has not used it. True, also, she has written hima 
compromising letter, which, if you please, he does not neglect to 
hold over her in terrorem whenever she shows any inclination to 
break away from him. Still, she does not seem vicious. For 
no particular reason—the author, so intent that there shall be no 
trace of an aroma of morality, even the “ higher morality,” in 
his work, is at great pains to make us understand that she has 
not even the excuse of passion for the man—she runs away from 
her husband, and has a rendezvous at that old country inn to 
which we are by this time so thoroughly accustomed. 

But there is a friend of the family. No, the name is not 
Lord Algy or even Colonel Sir Christopher Deering. It is the 
Hon. Mrs. Onslow Bulmer. She is a widow, and all the good 
she does has its verbal preface (see above). She borrows the 
latchkey, goes with a chisel to Vartrey’s rooms, breaks open a 
cabinet, and steals the letter. She follows the couple to the inn 
in the country, persuades the husband and the others that it was 
really she, and not Lady Curtoys, who is eloping, consents to be 
cajoled into returning to the bosom of the family, and the wife 
goes back to London without a stain upon her character. The 
spirit in which Mr. Carton set out to write his play is well 
exemplified at itsend. Is the wife repentant? Certainly not. 
Have we arrived at anything? On the contrary. With a 
languishing look at her disconsolate lover she says quietly to 
him that the ‘‘ world is small.” You see, there need be no 
scandal in the future, but——. Is it not charming ? 

That it is all very clever it would be idle to deny, That the 
dialogue is often brilliant goes without saying, though Mr. 
Carton occasionally descends to puerilities. Fancy anyone at 
this time of day making somebody shocked at somebody else 
saying that the Nile is to be ‘“‘dammed’’! Fancy getting a 
laugh by the malapropism of using the word “irritation ” for 
“irrigation.” But these lapses are few and far between. The 
characterisation of this ‘*‘ comedy of bad manners,” as Mr. Archer 
would say, is as skilful as could be, even though some of the 
types are familiar. 

And the acting is magnificent. Mr. Dion Boucicault, Miss 
Lena Ashwell, Miss Compton, Mr. Eric Lewis, and Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier are simply perfect. But really, Mr. Carton, we are a 
little surprised at you. 


Tir — 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 

LREADY the storm clouds are gathering around the intrepid head of 

A Mr. R. C. Carton, dramatist. The newspapers have begun ‘ discuss- 

ing ” the ‘‘ Frenchiness ” of *‘ Wheels Within Wheels ” ; our playwrights 
are charged to cast aside their un-moral, if not immoral vein—perhaps it would 
be best to call it their demoralising vein—and return to cleaner paths. I, for 
one, thoroughly agree with them. 

The Bishops will certainly be up in arms again. The arguments will be 
terrifying. It is truly a rapid age. In three strides the Dickens of our stage 
becomes a nineteenth century Wycherley. The names of the strides are ‘‘ The 
Tree of Knowledge,” ‘‘ Lord and Lady Algy,” and ‘* Wheels Within Wheels.” 
Wycherley, with the grossness of his age, painted the worse side of the upper- 
middle class—or perhaps they would prefer to be called the (very much) 
lower-upper class—in the eighteenth century. Carton paints, in the more 
chastened (though he is quite unvarnished enough sometimes) manner of our own 
time, the seamy side of the same stratum in the nineteenth. 

Mention of Wycherley recalls part of the admirable introduction to his 
works by Mr. W. C. Ward. There are portions of it which might be applied 
most appositely to Mr. Carton’s ‘* Wheels Within Wheels.” Says Mr. Ward of 
the plays of Wycherley : 

‘**But these sémudacra, these puppet semblances of humanity, which 
Wycherley and his contemporaries summon upon the stage for our diversion, 
what human passion can we discover in these to which we should be in 
danger of unworthily responding? As we read the plays no sense of 
reality disturbs us. Transfer the language they employ, the actions they 
perform, to the characters in a play of Shakespeare’s, a novel of 
Richardson’s, and our resentment and detestation are instantly awakened.” 

** But the dramatis persone of Wycherley or of Congreve are not, as 
the characters of Shakespeare or Richardson, men and women whom we 
feel to be as real and living as those with whom we daily associate. They 
merely simulate humanity as far as is requisite for the proper enactment of 
their parts. And herein lies the test: a Cordelia, an Iago, a Clarissa, a 
Lovelace, are, to our feelings, real creatures of flesh and blood, whom we 
love or hate as the case may be.” 

‘“‘The characters of Wycherley and Congreve, on the contrary, we 
neither love nor detest ; we are interested not in what they are, but only 
in what they say and do. They have no further existence for. us than as 
they act and speak on the stage before our eyes; touch them, and, like 
ghosts in Elysium, they turn to empty air in our grasp.” 

Exactly. Change Wycherley for Carton, Shakespeare, say, for Ibsen, 
Richardson for Hardy, and you get in a nutshell the situation re-created by 
‘© Wheels Within Wheels.” 

A very interesting theatrical event will take place early in July next. In 
that month Mr. Charles Wyndham will bid good-bye to the Criterion Theatre, 
and, to mark the conc'usion of the twenty-third year of his management of that 
house, he will give two special periormances on a day to be decided upon. In 
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the afteraoon he will revive ‘The Case of Rebellious Susan,” and in the evening 
‘* Rosemary.” The proceeds—and they are sure to be very large—will be 
handed over to a charity of Mr. Wyndham’s choice. 

Thus will come to an end a remarkable theatrical management—in con- 
nection with the Criterion only, of course, for Mr. Wyndham, after his holiday, 
will open his new theatre in the Charing Cross Road. For twenty-three vears 
Mr. Wyndham has ruled the destinies of the Criterion with almost unvarying 
success. It is doubtful, indeed, if in the whole history of the English 
Theatre there is another record approaching it in its success, so rarely 
interrupted by anything bordering on failure. Mr. Wyndham, the experts agree, 
has the largest personal ‘‘ following ” of any actor in London. There are more 
peop'e who go to see a play because Wyndham is in it, without troubling them- 
selves about the play in which he is appearing, than will go to see any other 
actor irrespective of the entertainment in which he is playing. That is what is 
meant by a ‘* personal following.” 

Beginning as the legitimate successor to Charles Mathews, Mr. Wyndham 
for many years was unapproachable as a light comedian. The series of farces 
at the Criterion were seldom ennobling or immaculate, but they were intensely 
amusing, and were played with a verve which was irresistible. Mr. Wyndham 
is still the finest light comedian we have—except Mr. Charles Hawtrey, who, in 
a different style, 1s just as infectious—but of late years he has struck a deeper 
note, that of sentimental comedy, with one excursion into tragedy, ‘‘ The Jest.” 
The actor is as attractive and charming in these more serious plays, such as 
‘The Squire of Dames,” ‘The Liars ”—which are more serious than farce in 
their intention, though absolutely superficial on the surface, except that the 
characters assumed by Mr. Wyndham have a graver meaning—and ‘‘ The 
Tyranny of Tears,” as he was in ‘* Pink Dominoes,” ‘‘ Where’s the Cat?” 
‘* Brighton,” and the rest of the irresponsible !rivolities in which he made 
his earlier triumphs. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree has determined to revive ‘‘The Musketeers” this 
season for a few performances, PHaBus. 


WATER-RATS AS . . 
. . WOOD-CUTTERS. 


4 7 HILE watching the wildfow! on Holkham lake early in 

VV spring, I saw a water-rat engaged in what was to 

me a new form of enterprise, and one which gave 

him an added claim to rank as the modern representative in 
this country of our long-lamented beavers. 

The latter, as everyone knows, live mainly on the bark of 
trees. To get enough of this, and use it to the last twig, they 
cut down the tree instead of climbing it—as smaller rodents, like 
field-voles, do—and after eating what they want im situ, divide 
the larger branches into lengths and tow them by water to a 
sub-aquatic store. 

No one would expect a little water-vole to cut down a tree, 
even if he did wish to eat the bark. But though the editor of 
the Field notes in the number for May 6th that he has known 
the bark to be gnawed off the roots of trees near ponds by 
them, and even the above-ground bark of other timber, 
the cutting and transport of the equivalent of beaver 
“logs” by the voles has, so far as I am aware, never been 
attributed to them. Nor can it be a common habit, as other- 
wise it would have been noted. But a Holkham water-rat 
certainly did this under my eyes, and for at least a quarter of an 
hour. There was an ancient willow which had split, and fallen 
horizontally parallel with the bank, but over the water. Under 
this grew a mass of sedge, in which some otters which haunt 
the lake had made a track. While looking at the otter track, I 
saw a water-rat climb up a branch which entered the water and 
seat himself comfortably on the horizontal stem of the tree. 
From this a number of young green rods had shot up vertically, 
ranging in size from the thickness of an umbrella handle to that 
of a pencil. The rat began to gnaw at one of the smaller ones, 
and in half a minute had cut it off and dropped it into the water. 
Without going to fetch it, he then cut another and dropped that 
in. Then he was frightened by a dog, and took a header. 

On looking at the tree I saw stumps of five or six other rods 
which had been cut off, and on a little platform on the sedge was 
a bit of peeled osier, from which he had gnawed the bark. I did 
not see the rat cut the osier into lengths or transport it by swim- 
ming. But I infer that he does this from the conduct of another, 
which I watched last September at Clifton Hampden, on the 
Thames. For some time I had been puzzled as to the reason 
of a curious tearing, rending sound among the tall round rushes, 
which grow sometimes 5ft. or 6ft. out of the water, on the 
Thames. I had seen numbers of these bitten off, sometimes at 
2ft. above the water, and concluded, rather at random, that this 
was done by swans. One evening I saw the author and his 
methods. I heard the rending sound, and, looking down from 
the bank, saw a water-rat halfway up a big round rush, holding 
on with all four feet, and biting the rush through. It fell into 
the water, and the rat quietly climbed down stern foremost, 
towed the rush with its teeth to a small platform it had made 
among the reeds, and then cut about 15in. off it, just as a beaver 
cuts a branch. It then carefully peeled this length of rush, 
seizing a piece of bark in its teeth, and ripping it off upwards 
by jerking its head up, while it held the rush in its fore feet. 
This was the tearing sound I heard so often. It worked 
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away for at least ten minutes, till the greater part of the bark 
was off, and a nice stick of white pith, as big round as a 
small candle, was left. It then began to eat this, and I left the 
rat enjoying his food, which looked very like a peeled banana, 
only white instead of yellow. It was, in fact, a water-rat’s 
substitute for tapioca. 

I cannot think why no one takes the trouble to have a young 
water-rat and make a petof him. Beavers are noted as amusing 
pets, but are too’ fond of carpentering and wood-cutting in a 
large way to be kept busy by ordinary people. Finding them 
a job is too expensive; but anyone might keep a water-rat, 
and bring him up as a land-rat first, ae on vegetarian food. 


A Curious: Arm- chair. 


r | “HE idea of comfort and repose is not connected in the 
ordinary mind with the antlers of the fallow buck—hard 
prongs give little prospect of a luxurious arm-chair— 

and yet our illustration represents such an anomaly. It was 

certainly an original thought on the part of the late Mr. Hawes, 
of Brentwood, to construct out of such hopeless material a seat 
in which the wearied sportsman may take his well-earned after- 
dinner nap, with as much ease and delight as if it were stuffed 
with down. The points, ingeniously interlaced, are nowhere 
self-evident to the sitter, the antlers presenting only their smooth 
sides uppermost ; and so strongly is it built together, with here 
and there a rivet or screw, that the largest and heaviest man 
may loll in its embrace with impunity. It is, indeed, a triumph 
of mind over matter, and shows that even the most unlikely 
things can be put to good use. Why stop at one solitary 
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£. Broughton. COMFORTABLE REALLY. Copyright 
arm-chair when there are plenty of antlers to go round. A 
whole suite of furniture, made on the same linés, might appro- 
priately grace the Sifting-toom of a shooting lodge. The 
material probably at hand, only the ingenious manipulator is 
wanted. The chair portrayed in. the picture stands by the old 
fireplace at Weald Haat; Essex, =e to Mr. C. J. H. 
Tower. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OYSTER- CATCHER’S NEST. 
(To THE EpIToR oF ‘*CountTRY: LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I enclose photograph of an oyster-catcher’s nest, with following remarks, 
for insertion, should you consider it worth the space, in CounTRY Lire. The 
oyster-catcher is but a poor architect as to its nest, for it consists of nothing more 
than a slight hollow in the ground, with, perhaps, a twig or two., She does not 
concern herself in the least to conceal her eggs, as the illustration shows. 
The eggs are four in number, and of a. yellowish colour, spotted with grey, 
brown, and brownish-black. The eggs are dispused, with their smail ends 
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inwards, according to Morris. It is a handsome bird; the bill, which is 3in. 
long, is yellow. The head, neck, and the back and sides are black, of a shiny 
appearance; below white. The wings underneath are white; lesser wing coverts 
glossy black.—U. BuRDON-MULLER, Wassenaar, Holland. 

[Oddly enough, the eggs in this case are not disposed as stated. —Eb.] 


LICHENS ON NEW TILE ROOF AND MAKING A ROCK GARDEN. 

[To THE EpitTor or Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Will you kindly tell me how I could best discolour a very red tile roof 
of a brand-new house ? Could I by some means induce lichen to grow on it, so 
as to get the beautiful colour of old tiles? Would it be possible by employing 
water thrown over it with bits of moss and lichen in the water, to induce them 
to take root and grow? I am also thinking of establishing a rockery. This 
rockery will be somewhat under the shade of elm boughs, and will face about 
west or south-west. Could you give me a list of plants to grow in it, and how and 
when to plant them? I do not want many tall ones. Your paper is perfectly 
delightful ; I fear I shall always be troubling you. I always bind it.—PAwn. 

[Perhaps some reader of CouNTRY LIFE who has had experience in the 
matter can tell you how to make lichens grow upon your new tile roof, but we 
are much afraid that. you must let Nature cover it'in her own way. Your 
system would scarcely answer, but in time the bright red colouring will tone 
down. A shady place is not a good one for a rock garden, for most rock plants 
need full exposure to the sun. Cannot you remove the elm boughs, and thus 
expose the plants and prevent drip, which is almost as hurtful as shade? Even 
shade and moisture loving flowers are averse to water dripping upon them. Put 
the stones down naturally, merely letting them crop out of the earth, not stuck 
up as if the idea were to create a stone-yard. In the pockets or between the 
stones there must be a good depth of soil, but for some kinds a special soil must 
be provided—limestone and gritty material in the case of some of the pinks, 
for example, which require something more than mere loam. Group the plan's 
as far as possible. It is prettier to see robust masses of aubrietia than a mere 
scrap. You have also a wide choice: Aczna microphylla, achilleas of many 
kinds, particularly one named The Pearl ; and mongolica, alyssums, A. saxatile, 
a bright yellow flower of spring ; anemones, a large and beautiful family, com- 
prising the Apennine and wood wind-flowers, the Pasque-flower, A. palmata and 
A. japonica ; Arabis albida and Arenaria montana and balearica, campanulas, 
aubrietias, Cheiranthus Marshalli, a pretty yellow wallflower-like plant ; crocuses, 
scillas, chionodoxas, irises, hardy cyclamens, the alpine pinks (Dianthus), a 
lovely group, dodecatheons, dog’s-tooth violets (Erythroniums), snowdrops, 
gentians, edelweiss, snowflakes, linum, ithospermum, muscaris, daffodils, 
Omphalodes verna, blue, a beautiful shade-loving flower; poppies, alpine phloxes, 
primulas, a host in themselves, polemonium, saxifraga, sedums, thymes, Trillium 
grandiflorum, tulips, veronicas, and violas. ‘‘ How to make a rock garden” is 
of course a big subject, but if you require further assistance than that given you 
above, write again. If you possess a knowledge of plant-life the way will be 
easier, Each plant almost requires distinct treatment. The alpine pink, for 
example, needs full sun and gritty soil, but the mocasson-flower (Cypripediu-n 
spectabile) and the white wood lily (Trillium grandiflorum) should be planted in 
a peaty bed in the shade, where the soil is fairly moist. Of the gentians there 
are several fine kinds, the deep blue G. verna and G. acaulis, both dense- 
growing alpines; but in a rather shady moist place you could } lant G, ascle- 
piadea (the willow gentian), with strong-growing stems lined with flowers, blue 
in the type but white in the variety alba. Keep wood out of the rock garden. 
Tree stumps breed fungus and never look well.—Eb.] 
RANSOME’S SWEEPERS. 

(To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CouNntRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I am constantly seeing in your columns enquiries about means of 
combatting worms on lawns and golf greens, and various, and I daresay 
excellent, suggestions for getting rid of them. It is only fair, after the very 
successful use that I have made of Ransome’s sweepers, that I should say a 
good word for their use in this connection. You can set the brushes at any 
height you like, accord@ihg as the ground is hard or soft. They remove the 
worm heaps effectually, wd do not injure young grass. In fact, far from that, 
they appear to me to do actual good to the ground by a sort of light brush 
harrowing. I have not the slightest diffidence, as I have not the slightest 
interest, in recommending them.—StT. ANDREW. 

EARLY CHANGE IN NOTE OF CUCKOO. 

[To THR Epiror-oFr ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I wonder whether others of your readers have noticed the fact, that has 
been very apparent to us in this part of the country, that the cuckoo has this year 
‘* changed his tune ”—his voice has broken—much earlier than is usual. In East 
Sussex this is certainly the case. According to the old jingle, ‘In June he 
changes his tune ”—and so it generally is; but this year his note has changed, 
with us, rather before than after the middle of May. It would be interesting to 
learn whether this is generally the case, or whether it is confined to the cuckoos 
in one locality. They were less noisy than usual on their first arrival, Is it 
possible that the cold weather they found then has spoiled their voices for the year ? 
The nightingales, too, seem to be singing less fully than usual.—East Sussex, 
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AN ACCIDENT IN CANADA. 
[To THE Eprvor oF *‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Hearing you are interes‘ed in all 
things foreign, IT thought you might care 
to see the enclosed photograph of a railway 
accident which took place on the O.K. (orl 
kerrect) cutting. The-flange of the driv- 
ing wheel of the engin: was broken, and 
on rounding the corner on to the. bridge 
came off the line ; the front bogie wheel on 
the right side went so near the edge of the 
bridge as to tear off the 8in. by 8in. wooden 
edge. The driving wheels on the left of 
the engine broke right through the sleepers, 
and could be seen sticking through beneath. 
The O.K. is close to Rossland, B.C. No 
lives were lost. We see Country LIFE 
every week, and much enjoy it.—M. F. 
IlorkKins. 
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ANGLER WITH ONE FLY. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CountrRY LIFE.”] 
Sik,—I suppose all of us at one time or 
other have laugned over the late Charles 
Keene’s picture of the angler, reduced to 
frantic desperation, throwing his whole 
fly-book, wholesale, into the river, with 
the adjuration to the salmon, ‘‘ Here— 
take your choice of the lot.” In all probability we multiply our flies teo much. 
If, as Sir Herbert Maxwell holds, fish are colour-b!ind, it is almost certain that 
the various and subtle shades are useless. But I can tell you of an ins‘ance of 
the extreme of simplicity that is very striking. It is an extreme at which I have 
never known any angler arrive before, and I think it may interest your readers 
not a little to hear of it. I will not give the name of the river—it is not a very 
famous salmon river—but I will give the name of the fly that the angler in point 
uses. It is the well-known Silver Doctor. The angler uses this fly and no 
other throughout the season, in big water and low, in bright sky or grey. And 
not only does he not vary the fly, but he does not even vary the size of this 
particular fly. Many of us who more or less share Sir Herbert Maxwell’s view 
as to the regardless ess of fish about the colour, yet think that there is a deal in 
getting the size of the fly to their liking. The angler I am speaking of never 
fishes with the minnow. He always uses the fly that I have named. Now all 
this would amount to just nothing at all if only this were an unsuccessful an@ler ; 
or at least it would amount perhaps to a direct condemnation of his ‘‘ one-horse 
methods,” as we call them with a mild attempt at humour. But, as it happens, 
he catches certainly move fish than any other man on the river. To be sure, he 
is a good fisherman—good not only in the sense of being a fine thrower, but 
also as having a thoroughly good knowled ze of fishes’ habits. But that agiin is 
only so much the more testimony to the excellence of his methods. If he were 
a less knowledgeable man we should not think so much of the ways in which 
his wisdom justifies itself. I think that a consideration of his simple means and 
manifold results may induce many of us to reduce the size of those great fly- 
books that we are so tempted to chuck into the river and bid the fish ‘* Tak’ yer 
choice.” —J. SMITH, 


A WATER-HEN’S NEST. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘*Countrry Lire.” | 
Sirk,—TI saw in your paper that you wanted photographs of birds’ nests ; I have 
pleasure in sending you the enclosed. As my father and I were takin a walk 
one day, we saw over a wall on the side of the road a larg: pond. We crossed 
the road, and looked over the wall to see if there was anything worth photo- 
graphing. Just as we were turning away, I happened to look in a corner of the 
pond that was perfectly exposed to the road, and I saw a broken branch of fir 





tree, with a nest upon it, floating upon the water. As the nest was peculiarly 
situated, I took the enclosed photograph. The eggs are a browny-grey colour, 
with black spots upon them. It may be either a plover’s or a water-hen's nest. 
Hoping that the photograph may be of use to you.—SYDNEY CROOKES. 


[This is certainly not a plover’s nest. The number of the eggs, apart from 
the position, renders that certain. Most likely the nest is that of a water-hen, 


and the position is not an unusual one. 


: We congratulate our youthful 
correspondent en his photograph. —Eb. ] 
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PLANT ELIXIR. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”) 


S1r,—In answer to ‘* L. H.’s ” enquiry in 


your ‘‘Correspondence” column of May 
13th, might I send a recipe for plant 
elixir, which we have used with success 
for many years? Take Hb. each of salt- 
petre, sal ammoniac, and phosphate of 
soda. Dissolve in 1qt. of water, and bottle. 
When watering, add one tablespoonful of the 
elixir to every gallon of water. This is a 
strong stimulant, so it is only suited to 
healthy plants and those which are well 
established in their pots, and after using it 
for a week it may be discontinued for a 
few days and then recommenced. It agrees 
very well with Malmaison carnations, reses, 
ferns, geraniums, begonias, etc.; in fact it 
has never injured any plant to which I 
have given it. The ingredients may he 
bought for a few pence at an oil anl 
colour shop. You asked in a_ recent 
number of your delightful paper for 
the names of gardens. If you ever 
include Irish gardens, you will find 
the following worthy of being  photo- 
graphed: Lord Kenmare’s, — Killarney 
House, County Kerry ; Lord Powerscourt’s, 
Powerscourt, County Wicklow; Sir Charles Barrington, Bart.’s, Glenstal 
Castle, Murroe, County Limerick.—F. E. B. 


PEGGING DOWN ROSES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I should like to draw your attention, if you will allow me, and that of 
your readers, to the way in which they peg down roses in France. Our common 
manner in England, when we wish to train the roses to cover a bed close to the 
ground, is to peg the ends of the branches’ right down on the ground (such at 
least is the way that I have generally seen it done), with the result of giving an 
unnatural and forced look to the bend of the branches, In France I have 
noticed that the general way is to drive a strong peg into..the ground at the 
point to which it is proposed to train the rose, and then to tie the end of the 
branch to this by a piece of tarred cord, say about a foot long or so. The 
result is, I think, much more pleasing than on the English plan, for the branches 
go in graceful natural curves, without any of that unsightly angle that spoils the 
appearance of so many bent-over branches of our roses. — Rosa. 

THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

(To tHE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Some short time back I noticed in your paper an enquiry about trailing 





*arbutus. I forget in what form it was, or the nume of the enquirer ; but as J 


brought a bit over with me the other day I thought I might send it you, in case 
you still had enquiries for it or of it. It needs light, stony ground, and old—in 
oak woods, I think, preferred. —HARRY ALLCHIN. 


[Thank you very much for the interesting plant, which is not, however, an 
arbutus, but the ground laurel, or Mayflower (Epigzea repens), of North American 
woods, where it trails in light soil, particularly in the shade of pines. It is the 
plant the Americans will probably raise to the honour of their ‘‘ national flower.” 
It isa deligh ful little evergreen for the rock garden, or to grow in the shade of trees 
or large shrubs, and its d-licite rose-coloured flowers are very fragrant.—ED. ] 

CUCKOO MUTE IN COLD WEATHER. 

(To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—There has been some correspondence lately in several of the 
papers about the question whether the cuckoo is silent when he first 
arrives in very cold weather. There seems a good deal of evidence showing 
that this is the case, and this year I can more or less corroborate it from my own 
observation. It was not, indeed, that the cuckoo was mute on first arrival, as 
far as my experience in the Soutnern Counties of England went, but that having 
arrived and having clamoured for a day or two, he suddenly became mute again 
when a very cold day came, and remained not only comparatively but absolutely 
mute while the cold days lasted. Then he began to clamour again with energy 
redoubled. It would be interesting to know whether others in the country have 
observed the same fact. —SUSSEX. 


GREBE AND COOTS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—You are so very ready to give prominence to the little comedies of animal 
life, that I think the following may amuse you. On a private lake in a Midland 
county there are many coots, wild duck, and a few. pairs of the great crested. 
grebe. The coots, I have often noticed, are quite the masters of the duck. If 
two, or three even, of these latter dare to approach the hen coot sitting on he- 
nest the cock coot will come down in fury, and, reckless of the odds, put the 
whole of the little lot of ducks to flight—or, at least, toswim. The other day 
I noticed that a pair of coots seemed to resent the position—about 1ovds. 
from their own nest—chosen as the nesting-place of a pair of the grebes. The 
hen grebe (I presume it was the’hen, but the plumage of the sexes in these birds 
is almost indistinguishable) was sitting on her nest, and the two coots together 
came and seemed to be chiding her. Perhaps it was only a preliminary to a 
more active attack ; but, in any case, th: active attack was never delivered, for 
the grebe set up a strange call that I do not remember ever hearing the bird use 
before. At that signal the male grebe, who was swimming at some way off, 
immediately took cognisance of what was going on. He did not fly, neitaer did 
he swim on thé surface, to his consort’s help, but came in one long dive right 
under the water to the place where the coots were, and, to the best of my belief, 
attacked them from below, like a torpedo... In any case, one had not much time 
to observe his tactics, for they served his purpose, of driving off the coots, so 
effectually that almost as soon as he appeared they were gone. © There was no 
doubt as to which of these was master, although the coots were masters of the ‘ 
wild duck. The grebe seem a most peaceable people, and never try to bother 
any of the others, and I think that now all will be peace, seeing that the coots’ 
have had their 'esson.—SoLway., 





